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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Acapemy has a reputation as a prophet which it is 
bound to sustain. Our readers will recollect that the 
course of events with regard to the Budget, the nature 
of its contents and its certain fate at the hands of the 


The | 


House of Lords were accurately forecast in this paper | 


more than a year ago, and many months before the text 
of the Budget was made public. In the same way we 
can claim to have prophesied the rejection of “Mr. 
Asquith’s Licensing Bill by the House of Lords, and the 
rejection of each of the three Education Bills, brought 
in by Messrs. Birrell, McKenna, and Runciman respec- 
tively. Our prophecy as to the ultimate ignominious 
collapse of the Woman’s Suffrage movement seems also 
in a fair way of realisation. Under these ciroumstances 
we consider that it is distinctly “up to” Tae AcapEemy 
to make a forecast of the result of the General Election 
which begins this day week. Here it is: We think that 
the Conservative and Unionist party will secure a majority 


of at least a hundred over all other parties combined. | 
We shall not be in the least surprised if the majority | 
turns out to be a great deal more than a hundred. On | 
the other hand we shall be greatly disappointed if it | 


turns out to be under that figure. 





According to the New York correspondent of the Daily 
Mail Mrs. J. A. Bryce, wife of the Liberal member for 
Inverness, has gone to America because, as she explained 
in interviews printed in various New York journals, she 
is unable to support her husband’s candidature. 


“Women,” she said, “largely helped the Liberals to | 
power in 1906. I thought then I could win Mr. Bryce | 
to ‘the cause,’ but I have not succeeded, and fear I 
shall not succeed. 


As out of loyalty to women- 
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_ kind I cannot assist my husband’s candidature,.and out of 


loyalty to my husband I cannot oppose him, I am remaining 
in America until after the election.” We think Mr.; 
Bryce is to be sincerely congratulated on the decision 
adopted by his amiable consort. We are led to infer 
that Mrs. Bryce has now been’ engaged for nearly 
four years in the task of endeavouring to “con- 
vert” her unfortunate husband to the “cause.” - + The. 


| picture thus conjured up of the circumstances of the 


domestic life of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Bryce during these 
years is appalling to contemplate. Mrs. Bryce is reported 
to have said that her husband is “not opposed to grant- 
ing votes to women on the ground that they are not the 
equals of men intellectually. He admits that they are.” 
Mr. Bryce is evidently a wise man, and has adopted 
the only safe course in dealing with a lady whose con- 
ception of “loyalty to her husband” takes the form of 
making impudent remarks about him for the benefit of 
the reporters of the gutter rags of New York; but now 
that Mrs. Bryce is safely removed from his personal range 
he may probably allow himself the luxury of indulging 
other reasons for disapproving of votes for women than 
the one assigned to him by his wife. According to Mrs. 
Bryce his only reason for not wishing to give votes to 
women is that women are “natural born Conservatives 
and that to give them the suffrage would put the Con- 
servatives in power for an indefinite period.” We are 
getting a little bit tired of hearing this legend as to the 
inborn conservatism of women There is nothing what- 
ever to show that women are inclined as a body to be 
Conservatives. On the other hand in the case of women 
who want votes, as opposed to normal women, there is 
everything to show that so far from being Conservatives, 
they are almost to a woman violent red-flag revolutionaries 
and haters of every kind of established decency. 





Last Saturday’s Westminster Gazette contained a poem 
by Mr. Alfred Noyes, entitled “Love of Country.” 


| Beyond saying that it is a very poor affair indeed, we do 


not propose to deal with it. But it is prefaced by a 
sonnet, also by Mr. Noyes, entitled “ A Gamble in Blood,” 
of which we quote the octave :— 


“Out of what grave-pit do these yampires rise, 
O Milton’s land, these that to snatch a vote 
Make all the air smell blood, whose wide wings float 
O’er continents of carrion, darkening thine eyes 
With phantom battles, peering for the prize 
Through the foul vapours, ghouls that point and gloat 
Until they flesh their cold fangs in thy throat, 
And the loud fear wherewith they dazed thee flies?” 


Our readers will observe that even stretching poetical 
licence to the extent of allowing both the trisyllabic words 
“carrion” and “darkening” to be pronounced as dis- 
syllables the line containing the two words in question 


| is a syllable too long and consists of five and a half beats 


| harmless, 


instead of five; while, if we reckon “carrion” and 
“ darkening” as three syllabled words and pronounce them 
as such, the line is no less than three syllables too long. 
In either case the effect is perfectly atrocious, and the 
editor of the Westminster Gazette, whose monumental 
ignorance in matters of poetry we have frequently had 
occasion to refer to, will be better advised, the next time 
he requires “political verses,” to fall back upon the 
necessary doggerel-monger whose name is 


| Legion, and who is to be found in either party. There 
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is, for instance, Mr. Laurence Housman, who in the 
second number of the Thrush favours us with a poem 
entitled “The Bookseller,” which turns out on closer 
inspection to be an endeavour to adapt the legend of the 
Sibylline books to the needs of the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement. We quote the last stanza of this deadly doggéd 
howl, which, at any rate, unlike Mr. Noyes’s sonnet, has 
the merit of being correctly scanned: 


Three Books of Prophecy, the birthright of Maternity, 
(Ring-a-ding-a-ding-dong—the fetters forged of old!) 

Equal rights for womanhood, Freedom and Fraternity : 
Buy, and let the price be the world’s weight in gold! 


The first and the third lines have the same vowel sounds 
in what purports to be the rhyme, but these be toys to a 
male suffragette grinder-out of grindings. We wonder 
whether it was Mr. Noyes or Mr. Housman who gave to 
the world those beautiful lines which were recited all 
over the country at the last General Election by Mrs. 
Brown Potter. If our memory serves us right this 
inspired lyric began with the following four “lines”: 


I pledge my word the Empire needs protection, 

I pledge my word that by this we shall gain, 

I pledge my word that this will benefit the nation, 
These are the words of Joseph Chamberlain. 


Be not afraid this isle is full of Noyeses! 


The history of the passing year is really the history 
of a great political revolution. Literature and art, 
religious and intellectual progress, have all been over- 
shadowed, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, by 
the dastardly plot of a party of unscrupulous revolu- 
tionaries to overthrow the constitution of the country. 
Politically speaking, we live in the most momentous 
decade known to Englishmen for close on a century. We 
have reached the parting of the ways. We are about to 
choose whether the mightiest and the peacefullest Empire 
upon which the sun in heaven has ever shone shall 
remain established on the old rocks of Faith and Freedom, 
or whether she shall dwindle into the miserable semblance 
of a fourth-rate Socialist State, ravaged with internecine 
strife and the squabbles of rival pilferers, and oppressed 
by the most awful tyranny known to mankind—the tyranny 
of omnipotent ignorance. The history of the United 
Kingdom in the year 1909 is simply the history of this 
extraordinary fight for and against organised disorder and 
disruption. We have been brought into sudden and close 
proximity to the eternal verities that move and govern 
human society, and naturally those things which under 
normal conditions rouse the vital interests of a civilised 
community have momentarily receded to the background 
of thought as matters of comparatively small considera- 
tion. There have been slight, if any, movements of 
advance in literature. Public interest, focussed with a 
wonderful intensity on the whirlpool of revolutionary 
politics, has been diverted from the world of letters, and 
as regards the entire field of liberal arts the history of 
the year 1909 may be written down as sterile, unprofit- 
able, and unimportant. We commend this to the sober 
consideration of readers of Tue Acapremy as furnishing 
another instance of the fact, indisputably evidenced by 
international history, that any outburst of the revolu- 
tionary spirit invariably crushes and destroys the litera- 
ture, the art, and all the finer intellectual life of any 
nation. 








We notice from the current issue of the Sphere that Mr. 
Clement Shorter has so far recovered from the well-merited 
rebukes he received last summer at the hands of Tur 
AcADEMY as once again boldly to dogmatise on the sub- 
ject of poetry. We thought that Mr. Shorter had by this 
time realised the wisdom of leaving poetry severely alone, 
but we evidently over-estimated his natural discretion, as 
the following quotation goes far to prove. Writing of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Shorter remarks : 


If, however, Mr. Hardy had much to complain of 
in the treatment of his novels a few years ago, a cir- 
cumstance which made him cease to write at the 
exact age that Mr. William De Morgan began to do 
so, he canhot complain of his reception as a poet. I 
am reminded of this by some of the reviews of his 
new volume, “Time’s Laughingstocks ” ———- 
Here the chorus of enthusiasm is not at all according 
to knowledge. There are, of course, schools of poetry. 
One rarely finds the great catholicity of taste that 
can admire them all. The reader who cares for Shelley 
is not always a lover of Wordsworth. Tennyson and 
Browning led opposite camps, as everyone who recalls 
the violent discussions of some years back will remem- 
ber. If the public thus divides itself over poetry, 
even more are the poets divided. No poet has ever 
praised a contemporary ar with any judgment with 
the singular exception of Shelley and Coleridge, who 
gave to Wordsworth a homage that they never received 
in return. It is useless to dogmatise as to what is 
poetry. When Walt Whitman captured the suffrage 
of a large number of readers old-fashioned critics had 
to reconsider their ways. That Walt Whitman was a 
great poet is now acknowledged, and I should cer- 
tainly not quarrel over that title when assigned to 
Mr. Hardy. But such a description requires a new 
reading of the function of a poet. 


Apart from the general commonplaceness of this fatuous 
paragraph, it contains several misstatements of actual 
fact, 





To say that Walt Whitman is now acknowledged to be 


‘a great poet is simply to state that which is false. Whit- 


man’s bastard prose has never been, and never will be, 
regarded as poetry by anyone who knows poetry when he 
sees it, and Mr. Shorter’s observation is only another 
new instance of his absolute inability to recognise poetry 
at any time or in any place. We note also with amuse- 
ment the remark that a new reading of the function of a 
poet will be required if the title is to be bestowed upon 
Mr. Hardy, from which we gather that because an eminent 
novelist has produced a volume of verse the whole mean- 
ing of the word poetry is to be changed. On the same 
principle we assume that if an eminent novelist was to 
figure out some designs in paint on a piece of canvas Mr. 
Shorter would observe: “I shall certainly not quarrel over 
the title of great painter bestowed upon Mr. So-and- 
So, but such a description requires a new reading of the 
function of a painter.” 





The simple truth is that a man is either a great painter 
or not a great painter, a great poet or not a great poet. 
Whether besides attempting to paint or to write poetry 
he has occupied his time in writing novels or shoeing 
horses is nothing to the point, and no one except people 
like Mr. Shorter would attempt to suggest that such 
industries must be considered in deciding a man’s title 
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‘to greatness in an individual and extraneous art. As 
regards Mr. Hardy’s new volume, we propose to deal with 
it honestly in Tue Acapremy on a future occasion. But 
we may say now that we have looked into the book and 
have found some poetry in it, and a great deal that is not 
poetry at all. 





That man of many arts and parts, Mr. Horatio Bottom- 
ley, has once again been converted. This time it is to 
the cause of Tariff Reform. We note this fact with a 
certain alarm, because we perceive in Mr. Bottomley’s 
change of front a possibility—fortunately remote—of his 
conversion deepening into an adherence to official 
Unionism, and we do not believe that the prospects of 
the Unionist party would be in any way advanced by the 
assistance of the member for South Hackney. In Mr. 
Bottomley’s election manifesto we read: 


The Free Trader will say: “By keeping our ports 
open to the products of all countries, we get the 
benefit of the cheapest market for our purchases.” 


But adds Mr, Bottomley: 


That's all very well, but cheapness isn’t everything, 
and what about our sales? By all means take advan- 
tage of free imports where it suits our 


urpose to | 


do so, as in the case of corn; but where we find foreign | 


countries taking advantage of us by abusing the free- 
dom of our ports, then we must checkmate them. 


Meanwhile the situation in South Hackney has assumed a 
farcical character. 





Mr. Bottomley, who is advocating Tariff Reform, is being 


supported by Free Trade Radicals, whilst the constituency | 
is plastered over with Free Trade posters calling upon the | 
electorate to vote for Mr. Bottomley and advising them | 


not to believe “the Tory tale about making the foreigner 
pay.” The one gleam of light and hope in all this dark- 
ness and confusion is provided by the fact that a movement 
is on foot amongst certain Radicals to run an independent 
Free Trade candidate. In that case, the return of the 
Unionist should be assured, a result which would be no 
doubt equally satisfactory to the House of Commons and 
to the readers of John Bull, who would then enjoy an 
undivided call upon Mr. Bottomley’s valuable services. 





The striking success which has attended the revival by 
Mr. George Alexander of Oscar Wilde’s comedy, “The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” calls attention to the fact 
‘that to the people who are lucky enough to possess the 
acting rights of his plays they are veritable gold mines. 
‘The present is the second revival of “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” while “Lady Windermere’s Fan” and 
“A Woman of No Importance” have both been success- 
fully revived by Mr. Alexander and Sir Herbert Tree 
respectively. When, we should like to know, is Mr. 
‘Waller going to give us a revival of what is in our opinion 
the best of all Wilde’s plays, “An Ideal Husband”? Mr. 
Waller, in the part of Sir Robert Chiltern, achieved one 
of his most notable triumphs, and we are surprised that 
he has not before now been tempted to repeat it, though 
for our part we believe that Mr. Waller, if he does revive 
the comedy, would do well to take the part of Lord Goring. 
who is, of course, really the hero of the play. 








APOLOGUES 


I. 
EpirapPu. 


“ Ay,” quoth the ballad-monger, “he is a silly, old, poor 
man, and he will die miserably and be damned. But you 
shall write this against his name, that once in the darkness 
he handed on the torch.” ‘ 


II. 
LoveERs. 


“ Hist,” cried Snug; “I have delicate news.” 

“Tmpart it unto me,” said Bellows. 

“Well,” replied Snug, “just now, under the moon, I 
saw Poverty Kissing Poesy.” 


III. 
METAMORPHOSIS. 


A fair young woman sat under a birch tree. — 

And suddenly there appeared before her Cupid, who 
would have hurt her with a golden arrow. 

But she shooed him away with her green, mauve and 
white sunshade, saying, “ Be gone, you little beast—we 
want the vote!” 

And straightway Jove changed her into a cat. 


IV. 
Tue PossEssion. 
There was a bitter philosopher who had been broken 


on many wheels. ; 
And when he came to die, he said, “ For one thing I 


| thank God, namely, that in the midst of my despairs I 


have ever kept a kind heart.” 


V. 
Tue PLAYER. 
He had a harp of a hundred silver strings. 
And ninety and nine of them were broken. 


Yet he contrived reasonably to perform on the hun- 
dredth. 


VI. 
VANQUISHED. 
There was a knight whom his enemies might not slay. 
And then they bfought him to an encounter with an 


angry friend. 
And he perished. 


VII. 
Tue LAUGHERS. 
The cock-eyed Mandrill tittered privily with the small 
Barbary Ape. 
And it was because the Agile Gibbon had made a lure 
and caught his own tail in it. owRre 








NONCONFORMITY AND 
SOCIALISM 


Some Srartiinc REVELATIONS. 


Our article in last week’s issue of Tue Acapgmy on the sub- 
ject of “Pulpit Politics” has aroused so much interest 
amongst Free Church readers that we feel constrained to 
return to the subject again at some length. It will be 
remembered that in last week’s article we deprecated very 
strongly the extraordinary attempt on the part of certain 
sections of the English clergy, of the Roman Catholic 
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priesthood, and of the Nonconformist Ministry to abuse 
their pulpits by using them as electioneering platforms 
for Radical-Socialist candidates at the forthcoming elec- 
tion. We dwelt at considerable length upon the extra- 
ordinary attitude assumed by a certain class of militant 
Nonconformist, and from correspondence which has 
arrived at the offices of Tot AcapEmy during the week, we 
are pleased to see that a large and influential body of 
Nonconformist opinion is in entire agreement with us in 
this matter. Last week we urged upon our readers the 
scandal of using a Christian pulpit for the purpose of 
advocating Socialism, but we ourselves at the time of 
writing had no idea of the actual extent and malignancy 
of the scandal we were attacking. 


So gross and tyrannical has the agitation for Socialism 
become in the ranks of the Free Churches that about two 
months ago it was found imperative by certain leading Free 
Churchmen to consult together as to what means might 
be adopted for the purpose of combating an evil that it 
was felt threatened to sap the very life’s blood from the 
churches. As the result of this conference “The Noncon- 
formist Anti-Socialist Union” was formed to further the 
following objects :— 


(1) To fight Socialism in all its forms. 

(2) To withstand the encroachments of Socialism amongst the 
members of the Nonconformist Church. 

(3) To protest against the use of the pulpit for political ends. 

(4) To watch the movements of other bodies established to 
further the ends of Socialism or other political propaganda 
in Nonconformist Churches, and to take such steps as may be 
advisable to counteract the same. 

(5) To hold meetings and lectures, appoint officers and agents, 
= and circulate literature, and do all such things as the 
ecutive may determine in furtherance of the above objects. 

(6) To band together all men and women who approve the 
objects of the Society. 

(7) To check and prevent the use of the Free Churches as 
party political instruments. 

(8) To preserve the preaching of the Word of God from loss 
of power ty the introduction therein of Socialistic and other 
party Sage utterances. 

(9) To discourage the use of Chapels and Chapel Schoolrooms 
for political meetings. 

(10) To free the pastorates of Nonconformist Churches from 


all political tests, and to establish a rule in the Churches that . 


Ministers under consideration for call shall not be subjected 
to inquiries as to their political opinions. 


The Union, which has secured the services of an excep- 
tionally strong Council, has naturally aroused the most 
violent opposition from those sections of Nonconformity 
who have been prostituting their chapels and schoolrooms 
by advocating secretly, and at times openly, a Socialism 
which would repudiate the National Debt, nationalise the 
means of production, distribution and exchange, abolish 
indirect taxation, and destroy all private property. 

The Union was subjected to the abuse and vilification 
that to-day seems to be the portion of anyone who raises 
his hand or voice against Socialism and Demagogy, but 
despite such attacks it has steadily thriven and extended 
its sphere of influence. As might have been expected, such 
well-known leaders of “democratic” thought as the Rev. 
Richard Roberts and the Rev. John Clifford threw them- 
selves into the forefront of these attacks, and, as might 
also have been expected, the medium of their advance was 
through the friendly columns of the Daily News. Dr. 
Clifford’s letter was characteristically violent, and the 
Rev. Richard Roberts’s letter was exceptionally abusive. 
On November 17 last the Rev. George Freeman, a Baptist 
minister who acts as secretary to the “Nonconformist 
Anti-Socialist Union,” replied to these effusions in a letter 





considerations of space, or from other reasons, which 
perhaps Mr. Alfred Gardiner, the editor of that journal, 
will explain, the Daily News found it impossible to pub- 
lish the rev. gentleman’s reply. As the Rev. Mr. Free- 
man’s letter appears to us to put the case of Nonconformity 
against Socialism very clearly and very fairly, we propose 
to print in Tue Acaprmy the letter which was not printed 
in the Daily News. The letter is as follows :— 


To the Editor of the Daily News. 


S1r,—Two letters have appeared in last Monday’s and Tues- 
day’s Daily News on the subject of the “ Nonconformist Anti- 
Socialist Union.’’ The one from Rev. Richard Roberts, of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Westbourne Grove, and the other 
from Dr. Clifford. I do not know that they call for special 
reply, except that they both misrepresent the case they state, 
and my silence might lend strength to their unfair treatment. 
I certainly should not have troubled to reply to the Rev. 
Richard lhsborta, because such words as “bare-faced” and 
“hypocritical humbug” are beyond my linguistic attainment, 
and shall remain, as far as I am concerned, the peculiar 
treasure of the party who preach toleration but seldom 
practise it. 

The surprise is that such a letter should have won the bene- 
diction of his more famous neighbour. Dr.. Clifford’s letter, 
written with his usual force and courtesy, does demand some 
attention. May I say at once that in Dr. Clifford we all feel 
in his personality and power we possess a national asset and 
historical figure as Nonconformists. As a controversialist from 
the Nonconformist side he is without a peer. His indomitable 
courage and unrivalled leadership for free speech and opposition 
to clericalism have made him a Cromwell of the present cen- 
tury and the Flory of all the Free Churches. It is, however, 
painful to find him descending for the first time to veiled ridi- 
cule and false statements concerning a few of the greatest men 
living at the present time. The Union, “which may have a 
chance of success,’’ is in existence, and has already within its 
membership Christian men who are as Radical in their politics 
as the g Doctor himself, and the majority of us are Liberals. 
I do beg of him, in any future reference he may make to our 
work, to rid his language of what is absolutely false, that we 
are in any sense the Agents of the Tory Party or that we are 
working, even if he thinks misguidedly, from anything but the 
purest motive. Personally, I have given a whole year of enor- 
mous correspondence and weary journeys at my own expense, 
and I know many others who have done the same, because they 
believe they are serving the best interests of their church and 
country in so doing. Dr. Clifford insinuates that this organisa- 
tion has been the creation of one individual. May I say that 
it was formed at a public meeting which was widely advertised, 
and that we have from the beginning rigidly kept party politics 
out of our constitution. 

Of course, I have no wish to lower the flag or sail under false 
colours, so that I say plainly we shall oppose in every possible 
way we can the Socialism of this great “Christian Budget,” 
and shift from power as soon as possible this Socialistic Govern. 
ment. I may say we have turned a large number of votes 
already, and during a recent election I wrote to the Tory, 
Liberal, and Socialist Candidates and asked them each to give 
their individual opinion on Socialism. The Liberal and 
Socialist made no reply, for the obvious reason that the one was 

a Socialist and the other afraid to disown Socialism. We were 
driven, many of us, much against our earliest inclinations to 
influence the Nonconformists in that Division to support the 
Tory. We shall continue to do this in every village, town and 
city, and the Liberal or Conservative alike who opposes 
Socialism will have our support. 

Will either of the gentlemen who have written to the Daily 
News deny that the Ehurch is interdenominational, non-politi- 
cal, and anti-socialistic? If they want to know what we mean 
by interdenominational, we say, the Church that may include a 
Wesleyan of such consistency and distinction as Sir John 
Randles and a Baptist of such unique power as Dr. Clifford. 
Surely the Church should hold within its fold the aggressive 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer and the distinguished 
invalid who initiated Tariff Reform. If they want to know 
what we mean by non-political, we answer non-party ; and will 
either of them dare to declare plainly that the National Free 
Church Council is non-party in its political position, and will 
they deny or acknowledge that at the last Autumnal Meeting 
of that body, it declared itself definitely in favour of Pulpit 
Politics, and turned a Sanctuary of God into a pande- 





also addressed to the editor of the Daily News, but from 








monium of rowdyism? If ag, 4 want to know what we mean 
by Socialism, we answer, the Nationalisation of the means of 
production and the dethroning of all private ownership, which 
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we believe to be anti-Christian. If our Crusade has not truth | 


on its side they have nothing to fear, and we will die in peace, 
but if this or any other Government sell for a mere pottage 
of power the great principles of Nonconformity, we shall assail 
them even though we appear like the little David against the 
mighty Goliath. I thine it was “that political giant who had 
a chance,’’ but God gave to the shepherd lad a stone, and that 
made his sling inviolate. “Truth is mighty and must prevail.”’ 
Dr. Clifford’s power, ability, and courtesy are only equalled 
by his infatuated and blindfold support of this Socialistic 
Government. It must be very intitle to him as leader of 
the Passive Resisters to remember that the first thing they did 
on their return to power, largely by the vote of the Noncon- 
formists, was to endow an Irish University. The next thing 
was to frame an Educational Bill, and during its formation 
consult the Anglican and Romish authorities, but ignore the 
representatives of Nonconformity. 

I have no wish to tax your space with the many proofs which 
I could give of the far-reaching need of this Union, but when 
we have the parliamentary representative of Nonconformity the 
other day’ stating that Romanism and Socialism are only 
“Ghosts,” and the famous Doctor telling us “that the work 
of the Christian is to destroy the veto of the Lords,”’ it is high 
time for the humblest to renounce Liberalism and denounce such 
Nonconformity, and join a Union that is not soiled by party 
politics. 

Yes, Sir, “the net is cast, but not in vain.’’ As of old, it 
seems as if it has gone this time in response to the command 
and leadership of the Great Master, for the multitude of Non- 
conformists is truly great, who are grieved, saddened, and 
sickened to see their Ministers eloquent and active on political 
platforms, and scarcely audible in their pulpits. The most 
pathetic picture of recent days to some of us, is to think of 
our valiant and venerated leader standing a few weeks ago 
in Trafalgar Square with a motley crowd, where open rebellion 
and revolution were unblushingly advocated, without in the 
least showing any disapproval of such rascality. 

We shall impartially denounce any party of politicians who 
disown God, dishonour the King, and delude the people.—Yours 
truly, GrorGE FREEMAN. 

The Parsonage, Mill Hill, N.W., 

November 17. 


municants of long and valued standing through the insuffer- 
able tyranny of being subjected to Socialistic doctrines from 
the pulpit. That the spiritual function of the Church 
suffers when a minister or priest dissipates his intellectual 
interests in the whirlpool of seditious Socialism and revo- 
lution no person possessed of average sanity will have 
the hardihood to deny, and it is to extirpate this moral 


‘ulcer from the spiritual life of the Free Churches that the 


We commend this letter to the consideration of all fair- | 
minded and unbiassed Nonconformists with the hope that | 
having read it they will examine the Rev. Mr. Freeman’s | 


statements under the light of their personal experiences. 
The majority of Nonconformists who are taking an active 
interest in the social and religious life of their church or 
chapel must be thoroughly well acquainted with the 


abominable species of Radical-Socialist tyranny to which | 


Nonconformist congregations are being subjected. Ser- 
mons and even prayers are inoculated with Socialistic 
poison. 
scandalous political use. 
of Mankind is used in a horrible traffic of blasphemy and 
grotesque misrepresentation for the purpose of advancing 
the claims of Radical-Socialist candidates in political 
elections. There is, indeed, no exaggerating the general 


Lessons in the Sunday schools are put to a | 
The very name of the Saviour | 


violence and unscrupulousness of this disgraceful cam- | 


paign. One illustrative incident has been brought to our 
notice when a prominent member of a Congregational 
Church was adopted as a Moderate candidate in a munici- 
pal election. He was opposed in the Progressive interest 
by a man who was a frank and avowed Atheist. Never- 
theless, the local minister of the Congregational Church 
saw fit blasphemously to invoke the intercession of the 
Almighty on behalf of the Progressive during his Sunday 
prayers, and moreover took the opportunity of roundly 
informing his congregation-that every vote given for their 
fellow-Churchman would be a vote given for the Devil. 
Needless to say, the member of the congregation who had 
had the temerity to disagree from his minister in the matter 
of local polities ceased from that time to be an attendant 
at the church, and we are informed that the last twelve 
months have been full of such instances of abstentions from 





Nonconformist churches and chapels by honourable com- | 


new body of Free Churchmen have banded themselves 
together in union. To this end all persons who subscribe 
to the beliefs of Christianity must wish them success. 
What fate befell the Church of Rome in France when large 
numbers of her clergy threw in their lot with the forces 
of rapine and revolution is a matter of history. That God 
shall forbid such a fate ever befalling the Free Churches 
of England may be the sincere and pious wish of all 
Christians, no matter what may be their creed or degree 
in faith. 


POETRY OF ROBERT 
BROW NING—I. 


Tue life of Robert Browning was, with the exception of 





THE 


his dramatic marriage, singularly uneventful. He was 
born on May 7, 1812, at Camberwell. He left his first 
school because he was too clever to be tolerable. Most of 


us had reasons even less creditable for a similar action. 
His education was really carried on by his father, who 
filled him with manifold knowledge of Greek literature 
and medieval chronicles, and left him in happy ignorance 
of the fact that such knowledge was exceptional. The 
healthy obscurity that shrouds his boyhood is broken only 
by the following startling statement in his diary: 
“ Married two wives this morning.” 

His early poems, which have happily perished, were 
found to contain too much splendour of language and too 
little wealth of thought. His first published poem, 
“ Pauline,” came out anonymously in 1833. In later life 
the poet referred to it as “the only crab-apple that remains 
of the shapely tree of life in my fool’s paradise.” Compe- 
tent judges appreciated the promise of the work. In 
1850, when staying at Florence, Browning received a letter 
from a young painter asking whether he was the author 
of a poem called “ Pauline,” which the writer had so greatly 
admired that he had transcribed the whole of it in the 
British Museum reading-room. This letter was the begin- 
ning of Browning’s acquaintance with the painter and 
poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

The young poet in “ Pauline” had passed, through the 
sudden shock of contact with reality, from an ignorant 
idealism to an even more ignorant cynicism. 


“ First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 
Next—faith in them, and then in freedom’s self 
And virtue’s self, then my own motives, ends 
And aims and loves, and human love went last. 
I felt this no decay, because new powers 

Rose as old feelings left—wit, mockery, 
Light-heartedness ; for I had oft been sad, 
Mistrusting my resolves, but now I cast 

Hope joyously away.” 


The savage joy with which the cold brilliant intellect 
seeks to degrade the higher powers of the spiritual nature 
is represented under the simile of a witch trying to seduce 
a god. 


“ And then I was a young witch whose blue eyes, 
As she stood naked by the river-springs, 

Drew down a god: I watched his. radiant form 
Growing less radiant, and it gladdened me.” 
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The clear freshness of poetic vision, and the splendid 
overshadowing of Shelley, are seen in the following 
lines : 


“Thou wilt remember one warm morn when winter 
Crept aged from the earth, and spring’s first breath 
Blew soft from the moist hills; the blackthorn boughs 
So dark in the bare wood, when glistening 

In the sunshine were white with coming buds 

Like the bright side of a sorrow, and the banks 

Had violets opening from sleep like eyes.” 


The hero of the poem passes from self-worship through 
self-scorn to self-surrender to the higher powers, and so, 


though conscious of the failure of his life, looks beyond | 


death to the redemptive possibilities of the future. 


“Paracelsus,” published in 1835, represents the seeker 
after knowledge who fails finally because he has neglected 
love. In the original preface Browning tells us that his 
poem attempts “to reverse the method usually adopted 
by writers whose aim it is to set forth any phenomenon of 
the mind or the passions by the operation of persons or 
events ; and that, instead of having recourse to an external 
machinery of incidents to create and evolve the crisis I 
desire to produce, I have ventured to display somewhat 
minutely the mood itself in its rise and progress, and have 
suffered the agency by which it is influenced or deter- 
mined, to be generally discernible in its effects alone, and 
subordinate throughout, if not altogether excluded.” 
In “Paracelsus” we see first Browning’s new. conception 
of the Drama, and his new method. In his dramas 
thought plays a much larger part than action. 


“To the motive the endeavour the heart’s self 

His quick sense looks: he crowns and calls aright 
The soul of the purpose, ere ’tis shaped as act, 
Takes flesh i’ the world, and clothes itself a king.” 


His aim is to exhibit the soul through its inward work- 
ings and its shifting moods. We are shown the process as 
weli as the result. The secret springs of character are 
laid bare. Interest is concentrated not on outer events, 
but on inward struggles, agonies, doubts, and exaltations. 
We find in his works a form of drama not for the stage, 
but for the study; not external, but internal; yet a form: 
which, in the words of his wife: 


“peradventure may outgrow 
The simulation of the painted scene, 
Boards, actors, prompters, gaslight and costume: 
And take for a nobler stage the soul itself, 
Its shifting fancies and celestiai lights, 
With all its grand orchestral silences 
To keep the pauses of the rhythmic sounds.” 


This new conception involves a new method. As 
dialogue is the necessary and appropriate means of expres- 
sion in the drama of action in which the catastrophe is 
reached by the concurrent or conflicting action of several 


personalities, so monologue is the fitting instrument of 
thought, in the drama of the interior life, where the light | 


is focussed and attention fixed on the self-revelation of an 
individual soul. Even in works ostensibly in the form of 
8 narrative, like “Sordello” and “ Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country,” many of the finest passages are in monologue. 
Nearly all the lyrics, romances, idylls, and miscellaneous 
poems are in this form. 


Again, this mode of expression is admirably fitted to 
set forth a characteristic feature of Browning’s poetry: 
his habit of indirect approach to the emotions. Rarely do 
we get the direct expression of deep feeling. The famous 
invocation to his dead wife, some parts of Saul, and the 
two short poems on England, with occasional passages in 
his larger works, form brilliant exceptions to this rule. 
But, generally speaking, the instinct of the poet contends, 
not quite successfully, with the interest of the psychologist 














or the philosopher, so that the reader rarely rises to that 
higher exaltation and wider vision which the greatest 
poetry brings. 

Thus, in the last speech of Paracelsus, in spite of the 
gorgeous rhetoric, there is nearly always a clogging 
element of analysis not quite subdued to the finer spirit of 
poetry, until, as if the sudden silencing of some discordant 
instrument permitted unvexed music to charm the listen- 
ing ear, the whole manner changes, and the tone deepens, 
in the few lines of pure poetry which come upon us with 
their magical surprise. 


“The herded pines commune and have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss 

When the sun drops behind their trunks which glare 
Like grates of hell.” 


Or again, with what a sudden sense of expansion does 
the relieved reader reach, at the close of the first portion 
of “The Ring and the Book,” that great Invocation to the 
dead poetess, which opens with those two lines of 
marvellously suggestive charm :— 


“©, lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire.” 


Take once more the description of the 


“Wise thrush who sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.” 


But in the great speeches of “ The Ring and the Book,” 
in “The Apology of the Bishop Blougram,” in most of 
the monologues which form so large a part of Browning’s 
work, the emotion to which the several speakers give utter- 
ance is always coloured by the consciousness of outside 
opinion, or by the speaker’s own thought about his own 
feeling. Every confession is also a commentary on itself. 
And this trick of oblique portrayal of the passions, this 
indirect exposition of the heart, while it fascinates the 
reader and keeps the attention riveted on the particular 
person or problem, yet fails to bring the liberating light of 
that larger vision which marks the transition from prose to 
poetry. So it is that while Browning often appeals to 
the individual intellect, he rarely reaches the universal 
heart. 

But again, if Browning is thus the creator of the drama 
of the inward life, finding expression in the new instrument 
of thought, the monologue, which we have just described, 
he is also the poet of the most varied situations. For 
the soul which reveals itself to others in speech, becomes 
aware of itself through some sudden change of environ- 
ment. Variety of outward circumstance corresponds with 
variety of inward character, attaining self-consciousness 
through some crisis of conflict or opportunity, and reveal- 
ing this new self-knowledge in dramatic utterance. Thus, 
as Walter Pater says, “The poetry of Robert Browning 
is pre-eminently the poetry of situations. To realise such 
a situation, to define in a chill and empty atmosphere the 
focus where rays, in themselves pale and impotent, unite 
and begin to burn, the artist has to employ the most cun- 
ning detail, to complicate and refine upon thought and 
passion a thousandfold. Yet, in spite of this intricacy, 
the poem has the clear ring of a central motive; we receive 
from it the impression of one imaginative tone, of a single 
creative act.” 


The central interest then in the growth and struggles 
of the individual soul breaks out on the one hand into a 
variety of characters which only Shakespeare has sur- 
passed in range and depth, and, on the other hand, into a 
variety of circumstances which has never, we think, been 
equalled. There are few critical periods of the world’s 
history which he has not touched upon. And always we 


find the poet’s insight into character combined with the 
painter’s perception of appropriate environment, and the 
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fine glow and fresh clearness of ancient Greece, the sad | 


despair of a dying Paganism, the manifold richness of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the haunting scepti- 
cism of the modern mind. This is what Ruskin says 
about Browning’s works on the Middle Age:—* Robert 
Browning js unerring in every sentence he writes on the 
Middle Age; always vital, right, and profound; so that 


in the matter of Art, with which we have been specially: 


concerned, there is hardly a principle connected with the 
medieval temper that he has not struck upon in those 
seemingly careless and too rugged lines of his.” Then, 
after quoting from “ The Bishop orders his Tomb at Saint 
Praxed’s Church,” he continues:—“‘I know no other 
piece of modern English prose or poetry in which there 
is so much told as in these lines of the Renaissance spirit 
—its worldliness, inconsistency, pride, hypocrisy, ignor- 
ance of itself, love of art, of luxury, and of good Latin.” 


Now, these distinctive features of his work explain at 
once his long neglect and late appreciation. “ Pauline” 
(1833), “ Paracelsus ” (1835), “ Sordello” (1840), were given 
to an almost unheeding public. The series called “ Bells 
and Pomegranates” met with scarcely better reception, 
though it included such poems as “ Pippa Passes” (1841), 
“Dramatic Lyrics and Romances,” and “Saul.” Even 
when the works entitled “Men and Women” were pub- 
lished in 1855, and “ Dramatis Persone” in 1864, Brown- 
ing appealed only to a few. His hour first came with the 
publication of “The Ring and the Book” in 1868. The 
profound intellectual analysis of this work compelled 
attention. It was only during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century that novels dealing with the complexity of 
character began to attract the reading world. Society 
then discovered that Browning had anticipated in his 
poetry by nearly thirty years this development of literary 
interest. Again, this passion for tracing the inner work- 


ings of the human heart was succeeded by a delight in | 


the portrayal of cardinal scenes and situations in which 


the long development of gathered passion blazed into brief | 


and memorable act. 


Analysis yielded to impressionism. | 


And here, too, Browning in some of the scenes of “Sor- | 
dello,” in “Porphyria’s Lover,” “The Laboratory,” “The 


Confession,” and other poems, had anticipated the public 
taste by nearly forty years. 


Once more the wide range and variety of human interests | 


was impressed upon the public mind in the later years 
of the century, partly by the more intimate admixture of 
all classes of society, partly by the greater facilities for 
foreign travel which enlarged thought and enriched ex- 
perience, and partly, too, by the immense increase of maga- 
zines which brought some sense of the unity of human 
nature amidst endless diversity of form before the eyes 
and thoughts of men. The progress of the century had 
in this respect also prepared men to appreciate the crowded 
complexity of human life found in the pages of Browning. 
The student, too, who searches all the records of the past 
in the spirit of the new historical criticism, finds to his 
amazement and delight the large culture of the scholar 
and the fearless spirit of the critic united in Browning 
to the splendid fire and high purpose of the poet. 


But perhaps the deepest reason for the increasing hold 
of Browning over modern life lies in his firm faith in God 
and the future destiny of man. The leading characteristic 
of the literary movement at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century lay in the re-discovery of God in nature 
and human life. In the Middle Ages the thought of God 
as the supreme joy of the soul had received classical 
expression in “ The Imitation of Christ.” Dante had driven 
home the terrible certainty of the future with its eternal 
issues. But the slelatenel 
attain that joy and prepare for that great judgment. 
Earthly interests resumed their rights in the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth. Shakespéare saw this life 
steadily and saw it whole, but the Divine in his writings 
appears only as the inexorable moral order of the world, 
and there is no appeal in any of his works to the future 
life as a motive of hope or fear. 


life was the only safe way to | 





| 


| 











“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


After the Elizabethan age, with its rigid narrowing of 
interest to the present world, we have the distorted one- 
sidedness of Puritanism, with its grim religion, followed 
by the reaction of the Dramatists of the Restoration. 
Then the age of reason and common sense found in David 
Hume its fitting philosopher. Another reaction followed. 
In philosophy the deeper thought of Kant broke through 
the shallow naturalism of Hume, and found in the moral 
nature of man the evidence of a moral God and the pledge 
of a future life. In poetry Goethe saw in Nature the 
living garment of the Eternal, In English literature the 
new note was struck by Shelley and Wordsworth. 


“The One remains, the many change and pass. 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly.” 


Wordsworth again attests : 


“A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue-sky and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things.” 


Tt was, however, only in moments of intoxicated 
spiritual ecstasy, through the contemplation of nature, 
that Shelley attained to communion with: 


“That Light whose smile kindles the universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move.” 


Wordsworth, too, in the strength of his spiritual con- 
viction, found: 


“Those soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering,” 


and yet found spiritual peace and joy primarily through the 
medium of Nature away “from the dreary intercourse of 
daily life,” and released, in the solitude of woods and hills, 
from : 


“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 


But neither Shelley nor Wordsworth found the quiet 
presence and power of the Eternal in the wild confusion 
of human affairs. It is the distinguishing characteristic 
of Browning that from the first he set himself to justify 
the ways of God to man, not like Milton by an impossible 
theory of theology, but by a profound examination of 
human experience itself. 


He does, indeed, carry on the teaching of the older poets 
as to the presence of the Divine in Nature. There is, for 
example, the fine passage in “ Paracelsus” : 


“ Above birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 

Soars up and up, shivering for very joy; 

Afar the ocean sleeps; white fishing gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 

Of nested limpets; savage creatures seek 

Their loves in wood and plain—and God renews 
His ancient rapture. Thus, He dwells in all, 
From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 

To man—the consummation of this scheme 

Of being, the completion of this sphere of life.” 


While, then, he shares with Shelley and Wordsworth 
the consciousness of “ the infinite meaning of natural facts,” 
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he shares with Carlyle an intense interest in human life, 
and a strong belief in the boundless obligation of Duty. 
Both writers have in common an utter hatred of cant and 
unreality, a deep scorn for materialism, a firm conviction 
that history reveals a moral power. We find in both a 
vividly imaginative presentment of great historic periods 
and personalities, based on immense reading, charged with 
glowing purpose struggling through an _ incoherent 
vehemence of style. But Carlyle saw in God only the 
Infinite Will laying its commands on man from above and 
from outside. He has, in the words of an Italian critic, 
“a constant disposition to crush the human being, by 
comparing him with God. He stands between the 
individual and the Infinite without hope or guide.” While 
he drove men from the flesh-pots of Egypt, he left them in 
the wilderness, and himself died without even a Pisgah 
view of the Promised Land. Now it is precisely where he 
failed that Browning comes to the rescue of humanity. 
When Carlyle saw only the meaning of Sinai, the later 
poet realised the significance of Calvary. And so his 
strenuous examination of human experience issues in the 
radiant optimism of an Emerson. But Emerson sang the 
song of the Ideal like an angel untouched by human 
infirmities without knowledge of the pathetic struggle of 
our painful life. Carlyle gave a bracing call to follow 
duty. But he is the conscious leader of the Charge of 
the Light Brigade. Browning alone is with men in the 
thickest of the fight, and never doubts the issue. Through 
the bleak encompassing wilderness he marches with 
unfaltering step to the far-off Land of Promise. 


“ My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last, returns the First 
Though a wide compass round be fetched: 
That what began best can’t end worst 
Nor what God blest once prove accurst.” 


God, to Browning, is not so much the Supreme Joy of 
the soul as the Supreme Inspirer of the Will, not merely 
as in Milton the great Taskmaster, but also the great 
Lover and Helper of Man. 


REVIEWS 
THE DIVINE SYMPHONY. 


The Unfinished Symphony. By Hucn Fauconer, B.D. 
(Duckworth and Co, 6s. net.) 


Tus work, as the author informs us, owes its title to 
Schubert’s unfinished masterpiece. The latter, we are 
told had an allegro and an andante movement, but no 
Finale. The Finale, as Mr. Falconer further informs us, 
was, as far as the composer was concerned, Heaven. In 
like manner, “the Christian Evangel has its earthly allegro 
and andante movements. We only know these opening 
movements, for--the best is yet to be.” The best, if we 
are not greatly mistaken in what Mr. Falconer attempts 
te set forth, ‘s the Resurrection—our Salvation in Christ. 
It is, indeed, a beautiful idea, and is developed under a 
sense of harmony, but is the Christ Symphony merely a 
Divine Ideal as the Schubert Symphony was? Does not 
Mr. Falconer make a grand mistake in drawing an analogy 
between the Christ and the Schubert Finale? For instance, 
the Schubert Finale was surely an intrinsic form of the 
allegro and andante movements— intrinsic to the composer, 
if extrinsic to the world, which never realised it. On the 
other hand, the Christ Finale, unlike the Schubert Finale, 
which was wholly personal or ideal, is an absolute form of 
harmony, and therefore, in an extrinsic or worldly sense, 
absolutely intrinsic. In the one Symphony, Heaven was 
realised in a particular form—through the Gates of Death. 
The “Glorious Life” was only disclosed to one individual 
—Schubert. But in the Christ Symphony, God’s Har- 

















mony (Heaven) is made visible in a universal form— 
through a Divine Form of Eternal Life. The Gates of 
Death, in the case of Schubert, hid the Soul’s Finale. In 
the case of Christ, the Living Heaven, the Gates of Death 
were destroyed before the gaze of the whole world. The 
greatest and grandest Symphony Man has yet produced 
gives but a poor, because objective, interpretation of the 
Heavenly harmony of Life. Indeed, it niust be so, 
because of the material negation of its music. 

We can have no idea, as objects of sound, of the Divine 
or Hallelujah Chorus to which Heaven, where there is 
no objection, is subject. The subjects of that Harmony 
as Eternal or God subjects, can have no object (Finale) 
but eternal subjection to the Glory and Harmony of His 
Presence. If the soul, in Heaven, is self-reflected in any 
manner or form, the reflection is diaphanic of those 
Divine beauties and graces which, in the words vf a true 
poet, may be said to: 


“ Hide in the soul their constant quenchless light.” 


Indeed, it is only the poet—the poet of transcendent 
genius—who can portray the soul’s ecstasy (Heaven) in its 
pure or original form. ‘He, alone, can expose the Divine 
Harmony of the Soul’s subjection, because Poetry, 
although it has an objective—viz., Language—is not merely 
relative of the emotions, as Music and Art are; but it con- 
stitutes the very subject as well as object of Life, as the 
Logos discovers, and is, therefore, not only a negative 
interpretation (Man’s word), but a positive interpretation 
(God’s word) of life. Had Mr. Falconer been possessed 
with the “divine afflatus,” his Christ Symphony 
might have succeeded — it might have been a real 
instead of an ideal harmony. In other words, it 
might have been, unlike Schubert’s, a deathless 
Symphony. As it is, he has been foolish enough to allow 
the term “Catholic” to confound him. For the Catholic 
Faith allows of no Schubertian comparison or personal 
spirituality. The Catholic Faith, if it is to be a real or 
living Faith, and not a historical or sham one, must be 
of one substance, not many substances. It must be 
founded upon extrinsic subjection, and not upon extrinsic 
objection. We will take an example from the book. King 
Saul’s madness, for instance, was a state of real extrinsic 
objection and not real extrinsic subjection. His madness 
was not extrinsically, that is, actually, refreshed by 


’ David’s harp, but intrinsically, that is, ideally, refreshed 


by it. Thus his true life was not extrinsic, as Mr. Fal- 
coner contends, but intrinsic. Had his true life been 
extrinsic, he would not have been subject to madness— 
conscious only of extrinsic negation or intrinsic discord. 
The harmony by which David cheered the spirit of Saul 
was no more real than the harmonies by which our own 
great composers have cheered the hearts of the modern 
world. It was ideal, because it was objective—objective 
to Saul’s discord. So the Christ Symphony can never 
have a Finale in the same way as the Schubert Symphony 
had a Finale, because there is no form of discord—no 
death principle—in the Christ Symphony. The Schubert 
Symphony is appreciated for the very reason that the 
Christ Symphony remains unappreciated. The former was 
ideal or individual, the latter real or absolute. You must 
be unconscious of absolute harmony—that is to say, you 
must be conscious of the world or of discord to be able 
to appreciate such music as Schubert’s; but you must 
be conscious of Heaven—that is to say, you must be un- 
conscious of the world or of discord to be able to appre- 
ciate such harmony as Christ brought to us—a living and 
not a dead symphony. Why, it may be asked, a dead 
symphony! Is there such a thing? Schubert’s Symphony, 
for instance, was a dead harmony—dead to the world. 
Who, amongst us, know the real form of it—the Heavenly 
form—the Finale? And the Christ Symphony? Why a 
living symphony? If the Christ Symphony was what 
Mr. Falconer maintains, a kind of Schubertian or historic 
symphony, then the Resurrection (Paradise) is simply an 
ideal—death being the Finale or destruction of it. But 
if, on the other hand, the Christ Symphony was not simply 
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a historic, but a living, universal, or deathless harmony, 


then the Resurrection is real—Eternal Life being the 
Finale, or Christ ultimate. 

Mr. Falconer, in fact, falls into the same pit which a 
certain author, whose book we have but recently reviewed, 
fell into—namely, that pit of darkness where Death is con- 
fused with Life—Matter with Spirit. As theologians, 
they attempt to do what the scientists have attempted. 


-In other words, they attempt to explain positive 
by negative action. The biologists persist in making 
Matter the basis of Will. Our theologians, on 


the other hand, persist in making history the basis 
of Christianity. One of these gentlemen tells us that 
Christ, after the Crucifixion, descended into Hades (the 
place where there happens to be no living thing, simply 
dead people) and preached to dead souls. This piece of 
fancy thinking he maintains to be common sense, and, 
worst of all, because it contradicts Christ’s Divinity, the 
basis of our own Resurrection. The other gentleman, the 
author of the book now before us, tells us that the Christ 
Symphony possesses a Finale—a Goal, or, in other words, 
he wishes us to believe that Eternity has a limit. The 
word “Catholic” is misrepresented in each case. Instead 
of meekly accepting the Resurrection or Heavenly formula 
of the “Last Supper” or “ Earthly Christ,” they protest 
against the Eternal or Living Source of the Body, and, as 
rank Protestants, prefer the dead basis—their own ideals. 
Thus they reckon on a personal, that is to say, a historic 
or death ultimate of eternity, rather than on an angelic 
ultimate. Strangely enough, Mr. Falconer, in his chapter 
on angelic form, alludes to the snare by which the Sad- 
ducees sought to bring about a Christ denial. It is the 
case of the law of levirate marriage. “A woman marries 
in succession seven brethren, according to the express 
requirements of the law. She is predeceased by them all, 
and finally dies. In the Resurrection, therefore, whose 
wife shall she be of the seven?” Mr. Falconer then pro- 
ceeds to give us Christ’s well-known answer. How is it, 
then, that Mr. Falconer himself deliberately misconstrues 
the significance of that reply by attempting to make an 
object of the Resurrection—giving a Christ Finale to his 
Symphony? 

There is no Christ Finale, no death basis of the Resur- 
rection, no angelic formula of sex. The Christ Finale— 
the Resurrection—is an absolutely endless movement 
of living perfection. We are eternal subjects, and not 
eternal objects of Divine Harmony. There is no such 
thing as a Christ object in Christianity—a Finale. 
While commending the purpose of Mr. Falconer’s book, 
we, at the same time, strongly advise him, and, indeed, all 
others who would be true expositors of the Christ Mission, 
to endeavour earnestly to grasp the supreme meaning of 


| mahout. 


like, he is in himself a man of men. ‘A wizened-up old 
creature in an old khaki suit (which is always too tight), 
a deerstalker cap and unspeakable boots, Dulall comman 
the respect of his brother Indians, of high-class Brahmins 
or simple villagers; but, first and foremost, he commands 
the respect of those who belong to the jungle. For he is 
a master of all that may occur in forest or jungle or grass. 
He knows the very minds of beasts, great and small, that 
are their denizens. But, great man as he is in his own 
sphere, he is the devoted, humble follower of the 
Government he serves and of its British servants. 

The two boys had very good sport on their first “ shoot ” 
-—a brace of tigers to start with, adventures with elephant 
and bear, and a record sambur head. Later on, when 
“ Bones ” is appointed a police officer and his friend accom- 
panies him to his first post, a man-eating tiger is encoun- 
tered and killed. Of all the beasts, however, the elephant 
holds the premier place. Mention is also made of the 
good working “ Hati,” without which big game shooting 
cannot be carried on. The elephant is a queer customer, 
and at times is a danger to his rider and, above all, to his 
“Rogue” is an outcast from a herd in which 
he has become morose and quarrelsome, and socially 
impossible. Social impossibilities are well to avoid, but 
when they are of the immense size and strength which an 
elephant reaches, and are armed with two enormous tusks, 
they are terrors to man and beast. A meeting with such a 
“ Budmash ” (rogue) is recorded’on pages 54 and 55, when 
the two young sportsmen had to climb into the upper 
branches of the forest tree on which Dulall had built their 
“maichan” (platform), whence they had shot their two 
tigers. The rogue, with a piercing shriek of rage, charged 
the tree with his forehead till it shook to its crest. He 
then caught sight of the dead tiger, shrieked again (this 
time with fear), and crashed away through the forest. 
Fifty-three pages further on our friends see a rogue 
chased from his herd, and Dulall declares their luck good. 
“Tt is a rare sight to see a rogue chased from the herd, 
and I have only seen it once before, when I was still a 
‘chokra’ (boy).” There are some evidences that “ Bones ° 
appreciated the lovely scenery which India offers so 
prodigally and notably, when two years afterwards he 
visited Tom in his hill station, where he was forest officer. 


| When writing of sport in his boyhood Mr. Gouldsbury’s 


| again. 


| becomes a little tied and conventional. 


style is simple, fresh, and attractive. He becomes a boy 
When recounting later events and those bound 7 
with official life, his writing changes perceptibly an 


He throws back, 


in fact, to his environment; and perhaps he uses too freely 


the word “Catholic” before venturing on further work | 


of this kind. The abuse of it has been the means of foster- 


ing all our “Protestant” and, therefore, Anti-Christian 
ideals. 





ADVENTURES IN INDIA 


Dulall, the Forest Guard. By ©. E. Goutpssury. (Gibbings 
and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue title disguises a,record of some of the adventures of 
the author in India thirty years ago—at least, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Gouldsbury is identical with John 
Christopher Shellerton (“Bones”), who shares with Tom 
Keenan the services of Dulall in the forests of Scinde and 
the Terai. It was an alliance between the Indian Police 
and the Forest services. “Bones” and Tom, having failed 
to satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners’ demands for 
the Army, go to India to join their fathers: one in the 
Police, the other in the Woods and Forests. While await- 
ing developments of their own career, they are placed in 
charge of Dulall Sing, a marker of trees in the Forest 
service and a most skilled shikari. This first expedition 
monopolises more than half the book, and contains more 
than half of its interest. Dulall Sing is one of those 
beings known only to Indians. In exterior most monkey- 


for the comfort of such as are not Indians the Indian 
vernacular, though he translates it faithfully. 

With these few criticisms we assure our readers that 
this book is a true account of Indian sport and travel, and 
we think that they will ask Mr. Gouldsbury to keep his 
promise given (conditionally) in the epilogue “to continue 
these adventures and relate the further doings of ‘ Dulall, 


| the Forest Guard.’ ” 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


(Foulis, 





Master Musicians. 
3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Happon has written a series of very brief biographies 
of the great musicians from Handel to Tschaikowsky. . It 
is a pleasantly written book for the amateur—technicalities 
have been expressly avoided, and it does not pretend to 
be critical. The author has told us that he has chosen 
to “write about the men themselves rather than their 
music,” but such a point of view is surely a mistaken 
one; for if we leave out of consideration the music of these 
musicians, their history is apt to degenerate into the 
record of the erratic ways of certain eccentric gentlemen. 
The impression left upon our mind by reading Mr: 
Haddon’s book is that the most hoteworthy thing about 


By J. Curnpzrt Happov. 
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Handel was his bearishness; of Mozart, his boyishness ; 
that it is somehow significant that Schubert wore spec- 
tacles in bed, that “Wagner wore silk underwear at all 
times,” and that Grieg kept a doll on his desk as a mascot. 
An undue number of pages are filled with the habits and 
customs of Beethoven; and the tricks of Mozart are 
recounted with evident pleasure, for “ musical geniuses are 
apt to behave in that way. Wagner sometimes stood on 
his head, and Beethoven washed his hands in the middle 
of the room and emptied the basin on the floor.” There 
is so much of this kind of personal gossip that it tends 
to vulgarise, if that were possible, the lives of these 
great men. Here and there Mr. Haddon’s style is unpar- 
donably colloquial; and the fact that he “had in view 
the young reader rather than the adult” does not excuse 
such phrases as “Vienna was occupied by the French, 
thanks to Napoleon’s rampage.” 


Stories from the Operas. By Guapys Davipson. (Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d.) 


‘Tuts volume is the third of a series of stories from the 
operas. It gives the incidents of each libretto in a clear 
and concise form, which may be useful to a person 
unacquainted with the opera. These stories are mainly 
from Italian opera, though Wallace’s “ Lurline,” Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and Benedict’s “ Lily of Killarney ” 
are included. There is no special felicity about the style, 
and certain phrases, such as the opening of “Lily of 
Killarney,” “an ancient Irish mansion, beautifully situated 
in the romantic district of Killarney,” are reminiscent of 
the house-agent. 


British Wild Flowers. By Proressor Hensiow. (8.P.C.K. 
8s.) 


“British Witp Frowers” is an excellent and readable 
work of reference. Though it includes some paragraphs of 
Anne Pratt’s somewhat florid old work, so much new 
material has been added, and so much of her matter 
eliminated, that it cannot be described as a revised edition. 
Anne Pratt confined herself almost entirely to the plant in 
question and other species of the same genus, while in the 
present work Professor Henslow frequently discusses 
allied genera, whenever such appear to possess some 
special interest. The book is enlivened by a number of 
medieval receipts from old herbals. “It may interest the 
reader,” writes the author, “to hear a few superstitions 
of the mandrake. It was supposed to act as a love-philtre ; 
but as a charm against evil spirits the whole plant must 
be procured for the sake of the root. Unfortunately, this 
shrieked when pulled, so that nobody could touch it. A 
trench had to be dug round it, then the crown of leaves 
were tied to a dog’s tail, his master rapidly retiring. On 
being called, the dog pulled up the plant, but perished. 
A drawing accompanies a MS. of Dioscorides’ work, now 
in Vienna, of the fifth century, in which Euresis, the 
goddess of discovery, is explaining the process to a 
physician.” A fourteenth century receipt for madness is 
also very curious. It runs as follows: “Take gencyan and 
the seed of rwe (rue), sethe hem wel to-gedyr with strong 
xed venegyr, after whane sle (slay) a blak kok and byind 
it al abowte the heed, and late him lye so al day and all 
nyth; and on the thrydde day late him blood on the 
forheed, and he schal fare wel”! ‘The illustrations, in 
colour, drawn from, and of the size of, the natural plant, 
are exceptionally good. It should be noted, on page 24, 
erucifus is a misprint for crucifers. 


The Legends of the Flowers. By Paoto Mantecazza, trans- 
lated by Mrs. J. AvexanpeR Kennepy. (Foulis, 
2s. 6d.) 


“Tue Legends of the Flowers” is pleasantly got up, and 








has a pen drawing by Rodin on the cover, and inside a 

frontispiece by Walter Crane. But the letterpress is not 
so attractive. Signor Mantegazza’s fantasies—his balconies 

and burning kisses and troubadours—his rose bush 

“filled with a burning desire to find her last rest on a 

maiden’s bosom ”—have an old-fashioned flavour, a certain 
“beauté de keepsake.” His inventions of the origin of 
flowers—of how the white camellias were once icy maidens 

who dwelt in the snows of the planet Saturn, and laughed™ 
at the darts of Love, of the Lady Iris of Florence who 

became enamoured of the blue sky; of the artificial tulips 

warmed into life by two tears of joy “from a beautiful 

and light-hearted maiden”—have no particular charm or 

interest. “The Legends of Flowers” are translated from 

the Italian, and the author, in his preface, instead of 

feeling a natural grievance against his translator, says 

“Had I been born in England I would have written 

thus.” We cannot agree with him as to the excellence 
of this “great miracle” of rendering, which his translator 
has performed to his “intense happiness.” The English 

follows the Italian too closely, and is awkward and 

pompous. 





FICTION 


Major Owen and Other Tales. By Cunristorner N. 
Jounston. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Ir “a sad tale’s best for winter,” and one of “ sprites and 
goblins,” Mr. Johnston’s book should be most suitable for 
the present season. The short stories deal with nice points 
of the law, burglaries, murders, ghosts, and mysteries. 
The ghosts, by the way, are not the refined variety known 
to the Psychical Society, but the crude, old-fashioned 
spirits of the Christmas annuals. In one of these 
“remarkable episodes of criminal jurisprudence,” the 
wraith of a living man makes a call to find an address, 
and proceeds to London to find that address; in another 
the ghost of a man who had been dead forty years has 
many consultations in the chambers of a young barrister 
upon legal business, and finally carries his case into 
Court; in a third the revenant, when she vanishes, leaves 
upon the cuff of the witness a stain of “bright arterial 
blood” that can be subjected to analysis. 





The Old Bureaucrat. By Sixcuarr Aypen. (Digby, Long. 
6s.) 


Tue author of “The Old Bureaucrat” has evidently a 
first-hand acquaintance with Russian life, and with St. 
Petersburg during the dark days of the Russo-Japanese 
War. The book is, in addition, a well-constructed story of 
incident, written without exaggeration, in spite of the 
sensational character of some of its episodes. The Old 
Bureaucrat is his Illustrious Highness General Prince 
Menander Alexandrovich Chernobrovi, who stands for 
what is best, if not most intelligent, ih the old régime, in 
the autocracy. His elder son, Serge, represents the best 
and most intelligent party of Reform. As a soldier, 
Serge’s Liberal tendencies are looked upon with disfavour, 
and he is ordered to send in his resignation “for the 
harmful direction of his thoughts.” Because of this dis- 
grace he is turned out of his father’s house and dis- 
inherited; and shortly afterwards his brother Andray is 
engaged to be married to the woman he loves, Bertha 
Seton. Thus Serge loses in a few days his home, his 
career, and everything else he cared for in this world. 
Indifferent and reckless, he sinks at first into apathetic 
poverty, but fights his way upwards, and at the end of 
three years is a recognised leader in the Liberal world. 
His success is a blow to his uncle Feodor, a corrupt official 
in the Commissariat Department, who hopes to succeed to 
the Chernobrovi estates. Feodor, therefore, helps to 
widen the breach between Serge and the old bureaucrat, 
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and does his best to get his nephew arrested. Andray is 


wounded in the war, and comes home temporarily | 


crippled; but when the long-postponed marriage is about 


’ 


to take place Feodor—the evil genius of the book—warns | 


him that Bertha Seton is sacrificing herself to marry him, 
and that she loves Serge. Andray, fully conscious of the 
inevitable result, drives in a sledge upon a bad road for 
twenty versts, and arrives at his destination with his 
wounds reopened and in a dying condition. After 
Andray’s death, Serge becomes aware of the widespread 
movement for peace and reform among the workmen, and 
attempts to stop the delivery of the ill-fated petition to the 
Czar at the Winter Palace. It is, however, too late to 
stop the flood, and the resultant terror is well described. 
The old bureaucrat has a sharp encounter with the 
rioters, from whom he is rescued by the intervention of 
Serge; but he is in too weak a state of health to bear the 
shock, and sinks gradually after advising his son to marry 
and to “hold up the honour of the house in this so difficult 
period.” With regard to the larger interests of Russia, it 
‘1s, of course, too early to speak in 1909, and the book 
concludes with the question, “ How is order to be brought 
into this awful chaos?” 





A Man’s Man. By Ian Hay. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


““A May’s Man” is a fresh book, written from the under- 
graduate’s point of view. It concerns the doings of the 
Marrables, a wandering family with a liking for “life at 
first-hand,” for taking to the wild and leaving no address. 
“About one Marrable in three dies in his bed.” The first 
book is given over to the inspiriting account of how Hugh 
Marrable took his college boat to the head of the river; 
in the second book he has taken to the wild. During nine 
wander-years he has acquired an extensive and adven- 
turous knowledge of life and humanity. He has made 
“acquaintance with the Devil Dancers of Ceylon, the 
unhallowed revels of Port Said, and the refinements of a 
Central African Witch Hunt”; he had mixed cocktails 
behind a Nevada bar, and learned to fire a revolver 
without taking it out of his pocket. At New York he is 
sand-bagged and drugged with opium, and shipped on 
board the steamship Orinoco. Here the most interesting 
part of the story begins. 
crew attempt to sink the ship, and hurry off home to 
extract a cheque from the insurance company; but 
Marrable, with three other men, work the dilapidated 
old ship “at a strictly processional pace” across the 
Atlantic, and after a nightmare voyage of hardship reach 
the mouth of the Clyde. Then, as the Orinoco, “a rotting 
hulk, clogged with weed, corroded with rust, caked with 
salt,” slowly steamed into the harbour “to those who knew 


The captain and most of the | 


she was no uncleanly tramp, but a battle-scarred veteran— | 


a ship that had deserved well of the Republic of the High 


Seas—another little Golden Hind, though laden with | 


nothing nearer to Spanish ingots than bottles of imitation 
French claret.” The “Orinoco Salvage Company” 
disperse with their profits, and Marrable, “having 
‘incidentally done a big thing,” brings his wanderings to a 
‘close, and returns to the complications of English country 
life—to find that his uncle has succumbed to the family 
mania and gone off to the wild, leaving him as guardian 


and sole trustee of a Miss Joan Gaymer, whom he is | 


desired to marry at once. 


Hugh Marrable’s difficulties | 


with his high-spirited ward are not so interesting as his | 


struggles with the engines of the Orinoco; but all ends 
well when the missing uncle returns as a deus ex machina. 





Time and Chance. 
6s.) 


“Time AnD CHance” is a melodramatic episode. 


By Francis Bancrort. (Digby, Long. 


Harold 


Blackburne, officer upon a homeward-bound passenger 
ateamer, is “ given to unutterable depths of feeling where 
“A phrenologist would 


the weaker sex were concerned.” 


have pronounced the prominent roundness at the base of 
his head as suggestive of an amorous nature, and in this 
he would not have been mistaken.” Among the passengers 
is a Mrs. Dawson, whom Blackburne had been in love with 
ten years ago. “A pretty woman still, voluptuous, beauti- 
fully groomed.” She, like Blackburne, is given to 
unutterable depths of feeling. “She needed him as she 
needed some dismal emotional romance, some illicit, 
interesting lie, with which to colour and heighten her 
otherwise unexciting round of life.” Unfortunately, the 
inconstant Blackburn® prefers her step-daughter, an 
ingénue whose face, “intelligent but clean as a marble 
slate, undefaced by the handwriting of man or of time,” 
is more attractive. The natural deceptions, fits of 
jealousy and disillusionment, follow. In a fit of jealous 
fury at the engagement of the young girl to a Mr. 
Harding, another passenger, Blackburne, “in defiance of 
the usual code prevalent among the ship’s officers, called 
for the brandy decanter, and filled and refilled his glass.” 
During his watch he performs his duties recklessly and 
inaccurately, with the result that the boat’s course is 
altered and deviated on to a new track. The ship strikes 
on a sunken rock, and wholesale disaster overtakes the 
passengers—disaster as complete as the finale of an Eliza- 
bethan tragedy. Blackburne is saved, but is obliged to 
disappear, as he is responsible to the owners and to the 
law of the land for his criminal carelessness; and for the 
future he applies himself to the “ herculean task of draw- 
ing the veil of oblivion as closely as might be over this 
unforgettable experience.” Altogether an absurd and ill- 
written book. 


PANIC TERROR 


Tere is an open and smiling gaiety in the wood. The 
hollows of the rough grass are filled with steely hoar-frost, 
the pale fallen oak leaves are finely powdered with it; 
the pools of water, fringed with grey ice, shine like sky- 
strips fallen from their dominion. Under the clear, dry 
light the wood is painted in pale colours with the green 
film that covers oak and beech from root to topmost 
branch, with the silvery lichen, with buff-coloured oak 
leaves; only here and there are seen darker shades, the 
living green of moss, the vigorous colour of thick-berried 
ivy, the haze of deep-coloured berries on a leafless thorn, 
the strong rust colour of the plumed bracken, beaten to 
earth, mighty and mightily fallen between the tall mast-like 
stems of the Scotch firs, and the pale-stemmed oaks. No 
sun-proof leaves obscure in its course the light which 
falls down through the meshes of the branches. There is 
a sound of merriment in the clearing, as the bright 
fanged flame laughs beneath a woodman’s fire of russet 
leaves and rough spray; while a great pallid cloud of 
smoke, blue as the pale skies above it, spreads slowly 
eastward through the wood, until it vanishes among its 
viewless gates. The copse of oak and fir is being thinned, 
and the logs of the felled timber, with pale-coloured ends 
or centred with dark red heart wood, shine like pale 
wafers upon the rutted track, or upon the trampled 
bracken fern and the leaf-dappled turf. There is an open 
and smiling gaiety in each sound and sight, in the bright 
crowing of a cock, to which the cloudless dome of the sky 
rings like a globe of crystal, the laughter of the thin trans- 
parent flames, the rosy core of the fire, the snowy ashes, 
the gush of starry sparks that float from the mounded 
heap of leaves and hissing spray. There is a cordial and 
sharp smell of the green wood, not unlike the smell of 


| apples crushing in the cider-press, floating in the bright 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| air. 


But as the sun moves down the pale sky, the morning 
freshness is tarnished ; the shadows link bush to bush, and 
stretch like a shroud from the wood; the rayless, vapoury 
sun seems like a ball that has made a rift im the blue 
and level rampart of cloud, while above it rises the smoke, 
as it were, of a great pillage, angry, blackish drifts floating 
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upon the pale yellow light. Slowly, from the far end of 
the irregular colonnades, a figure—pale among the oaks, 
like a Dryad, brown among the flaky firs, like a Satyr— 
seems to move, and pause, and slip from trunk to trunk. 
A mist swims up between the distant stems, like the vapour 
of incense to obscure the doorway into the inner shrine 
of a temple. The shadows lie strewn upon the forest turf 
like impalpable beams and bars to trip the foot of thd 
intruder; the movement of the winds are as awful as the 
mute echoes of an ancient sanctuary; the snowy ashes 
upon the woodman’s fire as desolate as the relics of an 
unacceptable sacrifice. 

The wood becomes a land of shadows, a strange and 
Stygian place of spirits. All things grow misty and 
vanish, or are changed beyond recognition, beneath the 
half-moon, dappled and honey-yellow, that attracts the 
earth and the vapours of ‘the earth, as it enchants and 
attracts the sea. The solitary runnel shines like a lance 
among the tintless grass, at an indefinite distance. Little 
by little the earth and the crowded trees darken and 
dissolve and melt into nothingness. M. J. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


(Precis of communications made at the monthly general 
meeting on December 1, 1909.) 

(1) Rivers of Bengal. By W. A. Inglis. Communica‘ed 
by the General Secretary. The author refers to Captain 
Hirst’s article on the Kosi river and discusses the general 
question of the construction of marginal embankments 
which have for their object the prevention of the overflow 
of floods. He draws attention to the dangers of flood- 
banks and says that at the present time the chief aim of 
the embankment engineers, in Bengal, should be to lessen 
the bad effects caused by existing embankments of long 
standing, constructed without method, and that the whole- 
sale removal, as sometimes suggested, of offending flood- 
banks involves danger which belittles the prospect of 
future gain. 

(2) The Bahmani Dynasty. By Maulavi Abdul Wali. 
The author refers to Major Haig’s article on the Bahmani 
Dynasty, published in the Society’s journal for 1904, and 
adduces from the manuscript Haft-Iqlim belonging to the 
Society’s collection, further evidences to substantiate the 
theory advocated by Major Haig. The name of the 
founder of the Dynasty occurs in this particular manuscript 
as Hasan Kakuya instead of Kanku or Gangu, and the 
author of the paper suggests that Kaikaus might have 
been the name of Hasan’s father. 

(5) Pre-Mughal Mosques of Bengal. By Monmohan 
Chakravarti, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. The article describes 
briefly the general characteristics of old Bengali mosques. 
All the early mosques are gone, except two in Hugli 
district, whose plans are attached. In them Hindu 
influence is distinctly traceable, especially in the carvings 
and in the horizontal arches of the domes. The later 
mosques fall under two groups, one-domed cubes and 
many-domed parallelopipeds. Several of the cubical 
mosques have corridors with three domes. The paralle- 
lopipeds have 3, 5, or 11 prayer niches, or so many as to 
be divided into a central nave and two wings. Brief 
descriptions of 22 mosques follow. The article deals next 
with such prayer buildings as Kadam Rastil Mosques and 
Idgahs. It concludes with a notice of the changes intro- 
duced in the general plan during Mughal rule. 

(4) The Secretion of Phromnia marginella. By D. 
Hooper, F.C.8. In North-East India the larve of these 
insects secrete in the dry weather a saccharine substance 
which gives to the plants they affect a snow-white appear- 

ance. The chief constituent of this is deposit dulcitol 
(dulcite). The Phromnias are frequently found upon 
Celastrus, Eleodenoton, and other species of Celastrinea, 
and it is interesting to know that chemists have isolated 
dulcitol from several plants of this natural order. 








(5) On a probable identity between Clypeaster com- 
planatus, Duncan and Sladen and Clypeaster Duncanensis, 
Noetling. By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. Communicated 
by Mr. Vredenburg. The author gives reasons for think- 
ing that Clypeaster Duncanensis, Noetl. was founded on 
large specimens of Clypeaster complanatus, Duncan and 
Sladen. 

(6) The Poems of Bairam Khan, ‘Khan Khanan, By Dr. 
E. D. Ross. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
General Meeting, December 16th, 1909. 


Tue Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, F.R.S., F.L.8., read two 
papers:—(1) “Report on the Crustacea Isopoda and 
‘Tanaidacea collected by Mr. Crossland in the Sudanese 
Red Sea,” and (2) “Isopoda from the Indian Ocean and 
British East Africa,” of which the author has furnished the 
following abstract :—Among the Red Bea species the most 
interesting novelty is one named Lanocira latifrons, in 
allusion to the peculiar widening of the frontal process. 
In British East Africa, Wasin has yielded a new genus 
and species meriting the significant appellation Kalliap- 
seudes makrothriz, which may be, rendered in the vulgar 
tongue as the “long-haired beauty of the Apseudide.” 
The species is remarkable for the extensive fringes of 
feathered sete on the mandibles, maxillipeds, and first 
gnathopods, as well as for the short round-ended finger 
of its second gnathopods. In the Stanley Gardiner collec- 
tion the new species Apanthura xenocheir is unique within 
its own family in the structure of the hand and finger of 
the first gnathopods. The new genus and species, Pontdé- 
gelos aselgdékeros, of the family Eurydicide, from Mauritius, 
displays a prolongation of the first antenne hitherto unex- 
ampled in that family. Several new species and a new 
genus of Epicaridea, isopods parasitic on other crustaceans, 
are described from specimens transmitted by Miss M. J. 
Rathbun, who had extracted them with great care from 
the crabs of the Stanley Gardiner Expedition. In one 
instance it proved that the maternal pouch of the parasite 
was occupied, not by the usual enormous mass of eggs. 
but by another parasite, probably itself -an epicaridean, 
though strangely metamorphosed. The discussion of this 
difficult tribe was opportune for offering a tribute of 
respect to the memory of the late Professor Alfred Giard, 
one of whose latest writings was a luminous essay on 
Lamarck and Darwin. 

The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing exhibited, in illustration 
of his paper on the Stanley Gardiner collection, a specimen 
of Nerocila trichiura (Miers) from the Great Chagos. The 
isopod is attached by its mouth and anterior claws, in a 
salient position, on the underside and at the base of the 
“wing” fin of a flying fish, Hxocetus evolans. The third 
paper, by Professor G. H. Carpenter, communicated by 
Professor W. A. Herdman, F.R.S8., F.L.8., “ Pycnogonida 
from the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, collected by Mr. 
Cyril Crossland,” was read in title, and the same course 
was taken with the next paper, by Mr. R. Shelford, F.L:S., 
“On a Collection of Blattide preserved in Amber, from 
Prussia.” The Vice-President in the chair spoke of the 
value of the paper, and his regret that the health of the 
author did not permit of his exposition of the contents 
of his memoir personally. 


The fifth and last paper was by Mr. A. W. Waters, ~ 


F.L.8., “The Bryozoa from Collections made by Mr. C. 
Crossland, Part II.—Cyclostomata, Ctenostomata, and 
Endoprocta,” which was commented on by Professor 
Dendy, who also read the following author’s abstract. 
The collections dealt with only contain 16 species, and 
these are nearly all known from the Mediterranean, while 
9 are British. In this and the previous paper 99 Red 
Sea species and varieties are referred to: of these 34 are 
known from the Atlantic, 26 from British seas, 39 from 
the Mediterranean, 34 from Indian and neighbouring seas, 
17 from Crossland’s Zanzibar collection, 8 from Japan, 


| 35 from Australia. The classification of the Ctenostomata 


| is examined, and it is considered that the group Stolonifera 
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fera. In the first there is usually a moderately thick | 


erect stem from which the zoccia arise directly, and they 
all have gizzards, an organ not general in the Ctenostomata 
and probably confined to this group. In the Stolonifera, 
as now reduced, there is a delicate creeping rhizome 
expanding at intervals, and from these places the zowcia 
arise, usually in pairs. There is no gizzard. The gizzards 
of the Vesicularina usually have a large number of sharp 
and irregular teeth surrounded by a band of strong 
muscles, but in Cryptopolyzoon the gizzard has but two 
teeth with nearly flat edges, called grindstone teeth. 





THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting on December 14, Mr. James 
Charles Inglis (President) in the chair, the paper read was 
“Railway-Signalling in India,” by Mr. OC. W. Hodson, 
©.8.I., M.Inst.C.E. The following is an abstract of the 
paper:— The author has divided his subject into three 
parts: signals, interlocking, and block working. In the 
first part he has given a brief account of the arrangements 
of signalling which were adopted in the early days of the 
Indian railways, and how these have been gradually modi- 
fied from time to time; and he details the latest develop- 
ment, i.e., the introduction of the “warning signal” with 
an extra green light fixed above the ordinary light of a 
fish-tailed signal, in order to give an indication by night, 
which has the same significance as the fish-tailed arm has 
by day. This indication consists, therefore, of a “green 
over red” light, and signifies “pass cautiously and be 
prepared to stop short of the signal ahead.” It has been 
in use for more than six years on several Indian railways, 
and has been found very satisfactory; and the author 
suggests that it might, with advantage, be adopted for use 
on English railways in order to do away with the anomaly 
of the present distant signal, and to abolish the dangerous 
rule known as “section clear, station or junction blocked.” 
In the second part a brief description is given of various 
installations which have been put up for interlocking the 
points and signals at simple roadside stations, mostly de- 
signed and made up in India, and the author points out 
the economy of such gear in comparison with installations 
supplied by English manufacturers. He expresses the 
opinion that the objections raised to “key-locking” in 
some quarters are much over-rated, and points out the 
economy obtainable by it. In the third part the author 
describes, briefly, the “Line clear and caution message” 
system, which is so widely used in India in spite of certain 
serious defects, which he points out. These defects have 
been largely removed by a drastic revision of the General 
Rules for Working Railways in India, which was under- 
taken by a strong committee of official representatives of 
the principal railways in their various departments, 
assembled at Simla in September, 1903. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue monthly meeting of this society was held on Decem- 
ber 15, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. H. Mel- 
lish (President) in the chair. 

Dr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., read a paper on “The Varia- 


15 


of Ehlers must be divided into Vesicularina and Stoloni- | Examination of South American Rainfall Types,” the 








object being to make a simple yet accurate map, showing 
the seasonal distribution of rainfall in South America. 
The second paper was “The Study of Phenomenal Clima- 
tology.” The suggestion has several times been made 
that treatment of weather elements by days and months is 
arbitrary and unnatural for places not within the tropics. 
The author points out that in latitudes subject to cyclones 
the distribution of weather elements depends largely upon 
the relation of cyclones and anti-cyclones; and he erelore 
suggests that the cyclone is a more rational unit than the 
day or the month. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BROWNING’S “SAUL.” 
To the Editor of Tam Acapemy. 


Str,—In your issue of December 18 I was interested to find an 
enthusiastic criticism of Browning’s “Saul’’—and I was glad 
to see it, for the poet handled the majestic subject of his song 
with great force and earnestness, making Saul a titanic, regal 
figure in a turban laden by “ lordly male-sapphires and rubies,’ 
before whom David, the sweet singer, psalmed with all the 
gold-pale joyousness of youth. Your correspondent speaks of 
Browning's modern detractors, but who cares much for their 
gibing voices when his admirers can enlist such a name as that 
of Walter Pater in their ranks? In the essay on Winckelmann 
in “The Renaissance,’ Pater remarks :— 

“The base of all artistic genius is the power of conceiving 
humanity in a new, striking, rejoicing way; of putting a 
happy world of its own creation in place of the meaner world 
of common days; of generating around itself an atmosphere 
with a novel power of refraction, selecting, transforming, re- 
combining the images it transmits, according to the choice of 
the imaginative intellect. In exercising this power, painting 
and poetry have a choice of subject almost unlimited. e 
range of characters and persons open to them is as various as 
life itself; no character, however trivial, misshapen, or un- 
lovely, can resist their magic. That is because those arts can 
accomplish their function in the choice and development of 
some special situation, which lifts or glorifies a character, in 
itself not poetical. To realise this situation, to define in a 
chill and empty atmosphere, the focus where rays, in them. 
selves pale and impotent, unite and begin to burn, the artist 
has to employ the most cunning detail, to complicate and refine 
upon thought and passion a thousand-fold. The poems of 
Robert Browning supply brilliant examples of this power. His 
poetry is pre-eminently the poetry of situations. The charac- 
ters themselves are always of secondary importance; often they 
are characters in themselves of little interest; they seem to 
come to him by strange accidents from the ends of the world. 
His gift is shown in the way he accepts such a character, and 
throws it into some situation, or apprehends it in some delicate 
pause of life, in which for a moment it becomes ideal. Take 
an instance from ‘Dramatis Persone.’ In the poem entitled 








| ‘Le Byron de nos Jours,’ we have a single moment of passion 


thrown into relief in this exquisite way. Those two jaded 


| Parisians are not intrinsically interesting; they only begin to 


But to dis- 
us, that 


interest us when thrown into a choice situation. 
criminate that moment, to make it appreciable b 


| we may ‘find’ it, what a cobweb of allusions, what double 


tions of Currents of Air Indicated by Simultaneous Records | 


of the Direction and Velocity of the Wind.” He said that, 
in order to form a mental picture of the changes which 
are taking place in the amount of air flowing past an 
anemometer, we need to take into account the changes of 
direction as well as the changes in velocity. He had en- 
deavoured to combine these in what he called a “ Vector 
diagram,” and he pointed out some interesting results 
which he had obtained from such diagrams. Two practical 


and interesting papers by Mr. W. G. Reed, jun., were read 
by the Secretary. These papers formed part of the work 
done in the course in Climatological Research given in 
Harvard University, Mass., U.S.A., under the direction of 
The first paper was “A Critical 


Prof. R. de C. Ward. 








and treble reflections of the mind upon itself, what an artificial 
light is constructed and broken over the choice situation; on 
how fine a needle’s point that little world of passion is balanced ! 
Yet, in spite of this intricacy, the poem has the clear ring of 
a central motive; we receive from it the impression of one 
imaginative tone, of a single, creative effect.” 

I have only quoted the above extract to show that the English 
Rabbie had an appreciator whose critical mind was, in its quiet, 
classic flow, as valuable as that of Goethe or Sainte-Beuve. 
All the same, I do not agree with Pater’s view that Browning’s 
characters are “always of secondary importance,” and only 
raised into prominence by becoming enmeshed in a peculiar 
or sensational situation. Take the Pagan example of Mars 
and Venus, for instance. When the sinful old sungod netted 
the godly lovers, their unhappy situation naturally proved 
highly interesting to the remainder of the Pantheon, and caused 
a wave of laughter to flood heaven, like the one which sub- 
merged Europe at the famous exploits of the “ Hauptmann, of 
Kéepenick,” a short time ago; but, all the same, Mars and 
Venus were not merely interesting because of the prank 
Pheebus played upon them; they’ were just as fascinating to 
analyse as separate character-studies as when placed in comical 
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circumstances. Thus Browning’s men and women in manifold 
cases are esthetic personalities without their chance adventures 
—Bishop Blougram, for example, Fifine, Paracelsus, Fra Lippo 
Lippi—the latter especially, with his curious, flippant nature 
and cynical wit, is an individualist who does not require the 

osition in which Browning portrays him—a monk, caught red- 

anded on a nocturnal promenade—to bring his character before 
the footlights of Fame. Whilst saying all this, I do not deny 
that Browning depended more on the réle he gave his actors 
_than his actors omecieee, but I must quarrel a trifle with 
Pater’s idea of their being absolutely ee when the réles 
are taken from them. I know very well that there are two 
definite schools of writers—those who attract us by what their 
characters do, and those who fascinate us by the way they make 
them do it. In England the first class of writer preponderates, 
in France the second. Of the former stylists Dumas might be 
chosen as a leading illustration. His “Trois Mousquetaires”’ 
are mere puppets, who dance to fulfil a thousand actions at 
their author’s wish. Balzac is an ideal picture of the latter- 
mentioned type. In “Eugénie Grandet”’ he captivates us with 
the burning realism and psychological analogies he is capable 
of extracting from the most trivial and commonplace of human 
occurrences and things—the taking of sugar from a sugar-basin, 
or the smells in the passage in “ Pére Goriot.’’ Dumas makes 
men run and leap and shout, but Balzac dissects their emotions, 
their fibres, and causes them to thrill and flush and quiver. 

Referring to Browning once more, 'tis, oddly enough, in 
“Saul’’ that he charmingly anticipates Pater’s equally lovely 
definition of a sudden dive into aqua chill and pure. Pater 
calls it a moment “of delicious recoil from the flood of water 
in summer heat,” and Browning— 


“The cool, silver shock 
Of a plunge in the pool’s living water.”’ 


Of course, this is but a petty comparison to draw, but as it 
involves Walter Pater, in whose Socratic existence and philo- 
sophy of life every second was truly supreme and irrevocable, 
and drained to its utmost dregs with a keen, esthetic delight, 
even a small similitude as this one is worthy of a passing 
remark, 

But, though I have seemingly taken up my pen in the noble 
cause of Browning, the original motive of my writing was to 
‘defend Meredith and Swinburne, of whom your correspondent 
spoke with some callousness, obviously averring that “the young 
bloods ’’ of to-day are wrong in admiring these two Victorian 
stars, whilst they denounce Browning and Tennyson. I quite 
agree with the last statement, but the first one gives me a bone 
to pick. I do not want to hymn the praises of Meredith, be- 
cause, although his art won the admiration of my head, it never 
touched the harp-strings of my heart, except in one m, 
where he asks, referring to the general terror of death, “ eke 
should fear to fall into the breast that bears the rose?” Also, 
I much liked his almost grotesque yet Hellenic pictures of 
scenery, and that quaint, striking, prosodic work of his—“ Jump 
to Glory Jane.”” In my opinion, the above lady has never yet 
received her due homage. She must have been a prophetic 
vision of Meredith’s, for she is not only a skit of the mad, 
occasional outbursts of religious revivalism “flesh is heir to,”’ 
but she absolutely annunciates the advent of that feminine 
phenomenon, Carrie Nation, who plies her hatchet in the Con- 
tinent sacred to the memory of George Washington and toma- 
hawks generally; and she is also a masterly sketch of the 
female hysteria which has been scouring the world of late in 

‘orm of the Suffrage. Meyers, in his “Human Personality,”’ 
teaches us that the poor, unfortunate witches who were burnt 
on the stake of old were only sufferers from hysteria; therefore, 
Carrie Nation and others of her excitable ilk might be termed 
the witches of the present age, and in this manner Meredith’s 
“ Jump to Glory Jane’’ becomes the epic of hysterical woman- 
hood. Otherwise, though I revere his novels, chiefly “Diana 
of the Crossways,’’ I do not feel justified in criticising them, 
because I have never been fond of them as well, and Meredith, 
on the whole, has always appeared to me (as someone once de- 
fined him) to be “the author who would call a spade the im- 
plement of a husbandman.”’ 
. But Swinburne I can do battle for with blithe whole-hearted- 
ness, and I feel sure, despite your correspondent’s attack, that 
even posterity will not allow him to enter the great ranks of 
the unknown dead, despite his being tabooed as decadent by 
university men. Some people also declare Swinburne to be a 
mere maker of language, what the Germans call “ein Phrasen- 
drescher ’’—a thresher of phrases—and that his poetry is devoid 
of sense. I should love these highly talented readers to re- 
ruse stanzas like “Itylus,’’ “Hertha,’’ “The Masque of 
se Bersabe,’’ “In the Orchard,” or “The Hymn of Man,” 
once again, and tell us their- opinions after doing so. In some 
poems I admit that the revelry of rhythm ran away with the 





a 





bard’s subject, but not in most of his verse. In this matter he 
resembles Edgar Allen Poe, whom, by-the-bye, I hear so hor- 
ribly called “Poe.’’ Poe frequently let the music dominate 
over his idea, like unto Swinburne. But who could con 
“Ttylus,” and term him a “ senseless’? minstrel? It is full of 
Greek magic, warm, wonderful, white-and-gold in tinting. All 
the old legend rings from it, of Itylus, the rosy child, who was 
slain so cruelly by his mother and her sister, Progne and Philo- 
mel4, as Ovid tells us, whereon the an gods transformed 
Progne into the swallow and Philomel into the nightingale. 
Swinburne’s “Itylus’’ is the sweet, jug-jugging plaint of this 
siren bird to her forgetful southward winging sister, and he has 
caught her flute-notes marvellously well. 


“Swallow, my sister, O sister swallow, 
How can thine heart be full of the spring? 
A thousand summers are over and dead. 
What hast thou found in the spring to follow? 
What hast thou found in thine heart to sing? 
What wilt thou do when the summer is shed?... 


“Sister, my sister, O fleet sweet swallow, 

Thy way is long to the sun and the south ; 
But I, fulfilled of my heart’s desire, 
Shedding my song upon height, upon hollow, 
From tawny y and sweet small mouth, 

Feed the heart of the night with fire... . 


“O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us. 
Thy heart is light as a leaf 
But of a tree; mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of om hg 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea."’ 


Through the metre of this flies a whirring as of wings ; 
it moves and darts and flashes, and black wide-pinioned birds 
flit across the sun in the far, void azure of heaven. The words 
have some of the haunting astral splendour of Shelley coupled 
with the warm outpouring human passion of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's “ Bianca Among the Nightingales.’’ In “ Hertha,’ 
which I know Swinburne personally considered to be his best 
poem, we get the mysterious note of Emerson’s “ Brahma,’” 
though intensified a hundred-fold. The bard's representation 
of Hertha, the ageless Scandinavian Juno and Mother of 
All, is simply faultless; he causes us to feel the cosmic up- 
ward struggle of life, the vast outer formlessness enclosing inner 
form in the oceans, and over all the stanzas there is the rustling 
and a dim, mystic glamour of the Druid world-tree, Yggdrasil. 


“ Before ever land was, 
Before ever the sea, 
Or soft hair of the grass, 
Or fair limbs of the tree, 
Or the flesh-coloured fruit of my branches, 
I was, and thy soul was in me.” 


I have purposely chosen this verse, as in it Swinburne uses 
the excellent Latinism of comparing the grass to hair, so beauti- 
fully. Lucian employed it in speaking of tree foliage, Milton 
has it, it is found in the old French Troubadours, and no doubt 
Shelley remembered Lucian when he wrote still more finely 
of the tempest in his “Ode to the West Wind”: 

“. ., there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm,” 


Swinburne’s “ Masque of Queen Bersabe’’ is like a piece of 
barbaric jewellery or a necklace of interlinked and sharply cut 
cameos. The garish women who appear before King David and 
Bathsheba with slow, solemn chant are redolent of all the 
spices of the East, lambent with Byzantine riches, robed in 
the purples of Tyre and the blue-fringed linen of Egypt. 
Herodias comes before us with pale, chill feet weary of the 
dance and joy of life, Cleopatra sounds sickened of languor, 
Semiramis of her absolutism, Amestris of love, only Sappho 
wails a little, as if the mournful waves had not yet burnt 
her fervid heart away. How all the scents of Araby flood 
bitterly-sweet unto the mind with Myrrha’s words: 


“T am the Queen Arabian. 
The tears wherewith mine eyelids ran 
Smelt like my perfumed eyelids smell.”” 
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And how the consummate tragedy of death smites one in 
Abihail’s speech : 


“T am the queen of Tyrians. 
My hair was glorious for twelve spans, 
That dried to loose dust afterward.” 


In the above there is an echo of the horrors of decay which 
Swinburne immortalised in “The Leper.” 
hugely incarnate majesty of the kingship and queenship of 
antiquity. Azubah speaks : 


“T am the queen of Amorites. 
My face was like a place of lights, 
With multitudes at festival! 
Or who could deny the charm of Chrysothemis? 


“T am the queen of Samothrace. 
God, making roses, made my face 
As a rose filled up full with red.” 


‘Then there is “Dolores,” with its deep, sonorous organ-swirl, 
with the sombre imagery that surrounds this wicked marble 
statue of “Notre Dame des Sept Douleurs”’ : 


. . » “For the lords in whose keeping the door is, 
That opens on all who draw breath, 


Gave the cypress to love, my Dolores, 
The myrtle to death. 
And they laughed changing hands in the measure, 


And they mixed and made peace after strife ; 
Pain melted in tears, and was pleasure ; 
Death tingled with blood and was life. 
Like lovers they melted and tingled, 
In the dusk of thine innermost fane ; 
In the darkness they murmured and mingled, 
Our Lady of Pain.” 


How Swinburne causes one to see the vague, faint shadows 
moving, saddens the shuddering soul with a sudden prescience 
of those “ gods, who work behind a veil’’ and “a door to which 
we find no key.” . . . His “ Phaédra,” fragmentary though 
it is, has all the grandeur of the Phedra in Pater’s “Greek 
Studies ’’ and Racine’s drama, whilst in poems such as “The 
Witch-Mother’”’ and “The Bloody Son” he plays the totally 
different chords of the old Scotch ballad-writers, and his Breton 
“May Janet ’’ embodies the simplicity and charm of the earlier 
French lyrics or the story of Aucassin and Nicolette. It is 
the lilt one would expect the violet-eyed maidens of Brittany 
to hum in the sunny fields or by their spinning-wheels; it 
has a French nursery-rhyme quaintness about it. 


“The first town they came to 
There was a blue bride-chamber , 
He clothed her on with silk 
And belted her with amber. 


“The second town they came to 
The bridesmen feasted knee-to-knee ; 
He clothed her on with silver, 
A stately thing to see, 


“The third town they came to 
The bridesmaids all had gowns of gold ; 
He clothed her with purple, 
A rich thing to behol : 


“The last town they came to 
He clothed her white and red, 
With a green flag either side of her, 
And a gold flag overhead.”’ 


Unobtrusive as the little poem is, it suggests a carol, the 


| 


| 


And here is the | 


| beat fast and all the huge 


tapestries of Bayeux, peasant-girls with heavy gold earrings and | 
white caps, and Welsh ladies in high-pointed head-dress, waving | 


bright handkerchiefs to the tourneying knights from steep 
turrets. 

“ Atalanta in Calydon”’ needs no comment here, because it 
achieves the peerless width and range in subject of the old 
Greek tragedy. It is as if the voice of AUschylus cries aloud 


within it, and all its figures are splendid, from the lithe, swift- 
footed Atalanta, the warrior-like Meleager, and the fate- | 
tormented Althea, bearing the flaming torch; they are perfect 
and sublime. 
Naturally, Swinburne has a good many faulty verses in other 
ieces. I think one of his worst is the second stanza of “A 
atch in the Night,” which runs: 





“ Prophet, what of the night ?— 

I stand by the verge of the sea, 

Banished, uncomforted, free, 
Hearing the noise of the waves, 

And sudden flashes that smite 

Some man’s tyrannous head, 
Thundering, heard among graves 

That hide the hosts of his dead.’ 


“Some man’s tyrannous head”’ is very ugly; but in the 
same poem he atoned for his fault by writing: 


“ All the distance is white 
With the soundless feet of the sun.” 


Swinburne’s work contains dozens of such unique passages. 
For instance, what a fine reference there is to Sappho in the 
stanzas dedicated to Baudelaire, “Ave Atque Vale”’: 


“Thine ears know all the wandering watery sighs, 
Where the sea sobs round Lesbian promontories, 
The barren kiss of piteous wave to wave 
That knows not where is that Leucadian grave 
Which hides too deep the supreme head of song, 
Ah, salt and sterile as her kisses were, 

The wild sea winds her and the green gulfs bear 
Hither and thither, and vex and work her wrong, 
Blind gods that cannot spare.” 


The seventh line is exquisite. Again, in the verses on 
Gautier’s death, he describes the romance of Antony and 
Cleopatra as: 


“The love that caught strange lights from death’s own eyes, 
And filled death’s lips with fiery words and sighs, 
And half asleep let feed from veins of his 
Her close red warm snake’s mouth, Egyptian wise.” 


Or once more he speaks of Christ’s brows as “ bitten through 
with thorns,’’ and white Italian laurustine is to him “a flower 
that smells of honey and the sea,’’ which is as delicious ae 
Flaubert, who gave Salammbé a perfume of “ honey and pepper.”’ 
Once more he accurately painted utter desolation and gloom 
in two lines when he wrote: 


“Here down between the dusty trees 
At this lank edge of haggard wood,” 


and what a dreadful picture he gives of Ferdinand II., the 
cessation of whose tortures for a short space in hell are as 
“an acute, red pause in iron days.’’ And, finally, in “A 
Wasted Vigil,” we have a touch of Khayyam’s melancholy : 


“Couldst thou not watch with me one hour? Behold, 
Dawn skims the sea with flying feet of gold, 
With sudden feet that graze the gradual sea ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me? — 


Old moons and last year’s flowers, and last year’s snows! 
Who now saith to thee, moon? or who saith, rose? 

O dust and ashes, once found, fair to see! 

Couldst thou not watch with me? 


Somehow Swinburne’s genius always reminds me of the seam 
on the lip of Rosa Dartle in “David Copperfield ’’—the soar 
that was grey and dim when she was thoughtful and impassive, 
but flushed crimson as blood in her anger. There is one picture 
of Swinburne—I think it is by Whistler—which reveals all 
this vivid, flaming personality through the artist’s inspiration ; 
it is a thin, Arabic face with fine, sensitive nostrils, the face 
of a mage illumined by the glow of red, jewelled braziers, of 
Djinn, the emperor of fire; live features that flash out from 
the lurid haunts of the salamander, wherein the pulses of life 

rimal earth-hunger flowed forth. 
It is a face which takes hold and creeps around the mind hke 
the wild vine: if I were to apply adjectives to express its 
qualities, I would call it tenuous, viscous, virile, incorreet 
though these words may appear. And Swinburne’s poems, too, 
are as the song of the old, fierce Bacchanal released at last 
from the fettering chains of medieval, Puritan ages, and stumb- 
ling drunkenly back to the warm groves and sunny hills of 
Arcadia and Latium. Swinburne is “Apollo in Picardy,” and 
as that he will ever remain on the lips and in the hearts of men. 

There was in Swinburne’s house, “The Pines,” a strange black 
cabinet, whereon there stood an Oriental idol of soapstone, 
finely coloured with red and saffron, which I invariably connect 
with him—a dark, passionate life carven into black blossoms of 
thought and sleep and death, and upholding as its god the 
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pale, immemorial spirit of the East, burnished by the sweet, 
sanguine gold of Pagan Greece and the royal crimsons of 
Provence-land. Reema Miriam Biocn. 





THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE. 


To the Editor of Tue AcaprEmy. 


Siz,—The other day a sentimental lady, who calls herself a 
disciple of Tolstoy, and whose half-developed intelligence 
wobbles about between various half-comprehended theories, 
said to me, “ But surely we are all becoming more Socialistic?” 
There is truth in the saying. But there are different kinds of 
Socialism ; and, if that which is predominant in England were 
inspired by the spirit of ancient Sparta, whose sole object was 
to — and train and strengthen the race and make it flower 
with every noble quality, it would awaken no more fervent 
sympathy than mine. But such is not our Socialism. Ours 
is rooted in a hotbed of envy, hate, and greed; and its avowed 
ideal is to pamper and coddle, to perpetuate and multiply, every 
form of unfitness. It cares nothing for the nation’s future; 
and, instead of making strong, efficient men and women out of 
the mass of mutated childhood in our midst it squanders 
yearly tens of millions on luxurious workhouses and madhouses 


‘and idiot-asylums, and on doles to wastrels, and excuses itself 


by saying, that it is interpreting the mind of Jesus. English 
Socialism stinks of cant, the jargon of The Rev. Mr.’ Stiggins ; 
there is not an ounce of manly grit or honest purpose in it 
fryom beginning to end. It is a damnable thing, a sin against 
the spirit of life; and it leads straight down to national 
degeneracy and death. The law of the world is progress by 
means of effort and self-restraint ; the promise of the Socialist 
is universal happiness through self-indulgence. To reduce his 
hours of work to eight, to six, to four, to two, as few as pos- 
sible, to work with a grudge, ‘to snarl at his employer, to get 


‘the highest wage he can extort with violence or intimidation, 
‘helped by Trade-Disputes-Acts, passed for his benefit by unjust 


Governments—to save nothing, but to spend every spare penny 
in drink, tobacco, or amusement; then, in his destitute old 
age, to come whining and cringing and cadging to his thrifty 
neighbour—the grasshopper to the ant—this is the English 
Socialist. . The workshy man who has not courage to be a 
garotter or a burglar, or even a pickpocket, takes to Socialism 
nowadays; and, if he has the wit, he goes about befooling silly 
women with his new apocryphal gospel. Females of education 
and refinement sit at the feet of illiterate humbugs, and look 


‘up to them and minister to them as if they were heroes and 


saints; no wonder that Socialism is solid for female suffrage. 
Their “liaison”’ is significant of the character of both; it is 
the partnership of the criminal and the drab. It was not 
without reason that Aristophanes, in his “ Ecclesiazusa,’’ made 
the female parliament set up communism. But that which 
was a jest in Athens, even in her decadence, has become with 
us a thing for serious debate. 

It would be interesting to see the effect upon these ladies of 
six months’ hard Socialism, not the fancy sort of which they 
prate at Fabian meetings, but the real thing—to see them 
placed under the orders of some rough and forcible-tongued 
foreman, better still, some female overseer, who would put them 
to the wash-tub, make them scrub the floors, and earn by the 
sweat of their brows every morsel of food they might eat or 
refuse. I do not think there would be much Socialistic zeal 
in them at the end of the time. Vox. 


VOX STELLARUM, 
To the Editor of Tue Acaprmy. 


Sin,—Before discussing seriously the claims of astrologists, 
would it be possible for one of them to show that there can 
passibly be any connection between the nativity of any person 
and the position of the stars at that time? England—its 
entire area—must be a very small dot viewed from Uranus, 
or even from Mars—«and therefore the natal, or fatal, influences 
attending on the birth of a child in London would probably 
appl to another vhild born at the same time in Manchester. 

S iincitinn Genseal's return of births shows that many—very 
many—children are born within these limits at practically the 
same moment. If what is claimed for astrology be true, then 
all these infants are pursued by the same fates, whether born 
in cottage or mansion. They must suffer together, travel 
together, meet with accidents together, marry together, and 
die together. If not, why not? 

' For some time I took an interest in the pedigree breeding 
of animals. A racehorse is, I suppose, a valuable creature, 
and yet I have never heard that astrology professes to deal 
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with the lives of racehorses. In the case of horses, dogs, etc., 
breed seems to count for more than astral influences. Similarly 
in the case of men and women it seems to me that racial origin, 
temperament, mental and physical health, education and 
environment, and the individual characteristics, which are 
innate, and which give great variety to human activities in 
all spheres—these are the forces which operate in determining 
the lives of the people. ; ; 

As regards national and international events, what better 
authority could we have by way of forecast than the several 
species of “Old Moore Almanacks,’’ printed, as they are, over 
a year in advance, and always prophesying evil? They are 
sure to be right, even if all they profess to describe by print 
and picture does not happen. DIsBELIEVER. 





RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapDEmy. 


Srr,—It will perhaps come as a surprise to many of my 
countrymen to learn that the brilliant painter, Richard Parkes 
Bonington, who died at the early age of twenty-six, and who, 
as Delacroix said “was absolute sovereign of his own domain,” 
lies buried in a London cemetery in an un-named grave. 

His biographies state that he was buried on September 29, 
1828, in a vault in St. James’ Chapel, Pentonville, and this is 
correct. But my recent investigations have revealed the fact, 
perhaps forgotten and unknown, that on June 21, 1837, his body 
was removed by Faculty and re-interred with his father and his 
mother in Kensal’ Green Cemetery, or as it was then called “ All 
Souls’.’’ No monument, not even a memorial stone, marks the 
place where he lies—a little strip of level grass, that is all. 

The record of this fact may arouse some interest, for there 
must be many of his admirers in this country and on the Conti- 
nent who would gladly help to raise a memorial worthy of his 
name. F. W. Dosson. 
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In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was ue 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
a Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
ressed. 
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CHAMBERS’S BOOXS. 





‘*¢ Chambers’s books for boys in one heap and their books for girls 
in another, one might for the rest make choice blindfolded and be 
-absolutely certain that the selection would be a happy one.”— 
BirkMINGHAM Post. 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN reviewing ‘‘ The Middy of the 
Blunderbore,” says, *‘ A rattling tale of the Navy, .. .. He 
(Charles Gleig) is almost the only living writer now using the modern 
navy as material for fiction. We should not be surprised if he 
developed into a modern Marryat. He has no rivals at present. Ele is 
doing something strikingly new.” : a 

‘** Miss Baldwin evidently understands the genius schoolgirl inside 
and out.” —GENTLEWOMAN, 





Letter from L. T. Meade te Messrs, Chambers, 
Dec. rtth, seo. 
** Gentlemen, — 


I am much ged with the favousable reviews o 
my three books for girls published by you this autumn, i.e., ‘ Betty 
Vivian,’ ‘ Aylwyn’s Friends,’ ‘The Princess of the Revels.’ All my 
new children’s books are issued by you, and = a alone, and these 
are the only three books written by me for children and young girls 
this autumn. My other books come under the categosy of novels pure 
and simple, and cannot be classed with my school stories or juvenile 
books, With kind regards, believe me, yours very truly, L. T, MEADE.” 





BETTY VIVIAN. A Story of H ddo Court School. 5/- 
! By L. T. MEADE. 
“The character of the girls who constitute the ‘Speciality’ 
Club are drawn with 2 thorough understanding of girlish likes 
and dislikes.”— SPECTATOR. 
“ The story of a daring and engaging Scots girl thrown among 
friends and enemies in an English school; and emerging trium- 
phantly after many trials." —PALL MALL GAZETTE. ° 


‘KIT CARSON IN THE ROCKIES. 5/- 
By EVERETT McNEIL, 
** Everett McNeil is an author who needs little introduction. 
In his latest volume he furnishes a splendid story of trapper life 
in the Great West of America.”—IRISH INDEPENDENT, 


‘THE MIDDY OF THE BLUNDERBORE, 3/6 
By CHAS. GLEIG, late Lieut. R.N. 


* This story of adventure will enthral every boy. One of the 
' “best productions of the season.” —BRITISH WEEKLY. 

** Since the days when W. H. G. Kingston wrote ‘The Three 
Midshipmen,’ no better yarn about the exploits of middies in the 
China Seas has been turned out than this of Mr. Gleig’s.”— 
ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE. 


THE ATTIC BOARDERS. By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 3/6 
‘*One of the most ‘real’ books we have seen.” —-DatLy Ngws. 
“The idea is most original. Anyone who loves animals will 
like the book, and Miss Jacberns writes charmingly.” —STANDARD, 
CHAMBERS’S WONDER BOOKS. 
Licut. By E. J. HOUSTON. 3/8 
MacneTism. Do, 3/6 





SON RILEY RABBIT AND LITTLE GIRL. 2/6 
By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE. 

** As original as anything that has appeared in recent years, 
and bids fair to become one of that select circle of which ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland’ and ‘The Water Babies’ may be regarded as 
the principals.” —-DUNDEE ADVERTISER, 


BARBARA BELLAMY: A Public School Girl. 3/6 
By MAY BALDWIN. 
** A schoolgirl classic, or, rather, what will most likely come 
to be regarded as one. A great reception may be prophesied for 
this story." — GENTLEWOMAN. 
“This is the best girl’s book we have read this year,”— 
LONDON MORNING LEADER. 


THE APRIL FOOL TWINS. 2/6 
By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 


‘Those who understand young folk will follow this amusing 


story with unflagging interest. . . It is with real regret that 
one parts from the April twins,” —SPECTATQR. 


THE LITTLE TIN SOLDIER. 2/6 
By GRAHAM MAR, 


“In our opinion will be one of the stories of the year. It 
strikes quite a new note.”—-SUNDAY COMPANION, 


OUTCAULT’S BUSTER, MARY JANE, & TIGE. 3/6 net, 
is the 1909 “Buster.” and is the ONLY VOLUME 


CONTAINING NEW PICTURES by Mr. Outcault, the 
originator of the inimitable “ Buster Brown.” 


For a complete list of Messrs. Chambers’s Xmas Books write for their Coloured and Deseriptive List 
to 38, Soho Square, London; or 339, High Street, Edinburgh. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 5 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. hee Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERVICE, 


Some Chapters on ee Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev, F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM, 


By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOW , D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Foo thate Wie many Llustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 


SAYIOU R J ESUS C H R IST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 
With over 75) Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. yr. c. prvcues, tLp., 


M.R.A.8, Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CuvurcH Times.—‘' Dr. Pinches has s spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and It will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND oF THE NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the R LING, D.D., Canon of Durham and — of Divinity in the 
University of Sudan, Fellow of King’s College, London. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN 0 


By the Rig Fx Rev. ORK F, “BROWNE, D.D., D.C,L., Bishop of Bristol, Mlustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ‘HIGHER CRITICISM ” AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A.H,SAYCE. Seventh Elition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—" dy aaa edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘ Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, 


the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“‘ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. , M.A., of the British Museu Cc P 
kB... Small 4to, cloth "boards, 10s, plies cmagniecaciuns 


GvaRpIAN.—“‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more 


im 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient East in the course of the las. few years. The book we have ready wits the neanass intone 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Tr 
ccntelns Maps, coloured Plates, oad wumevees other Illustrations. Se re 
Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s. ; half-moroceo, 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B,C.—330 B.C. 25s, ; half- moroceo, 50s. 


$.P.0.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of ref 

English Language, with a full account of their Ori in, Meaning: Pronunciation, and Use. Cousistin sof 6110 tna 

=. 8vo. > a gag ,000 — = is i page by Coloured Plates and over gee Wood x he and 
iagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the In Eight - 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, son. 6d. ; half- Sound, 128 en cemeny Sek apes Meinened, 4as. 





Rhind Lectures by 











London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 


43, Queen Victoria Street, et EC. | Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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Fr BseY SOTHERAN & OCO., 

BOOKSELLERS. | 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim. | 
| 


: portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


2 140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


i A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. | 
ey ne Illustrated Books of the | 
Hy 5 teenth Century and Modern French EDITIONS | 
DE LUXE. 
*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will | 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject | 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinde: | 
extant. Please state wants and ask for | 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of | 
eqmensing any Saleable Books for other: | 
selected from my various Lists. Special List | 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— | 
EDW. BAKEB’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires ; Srneee 
of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s,, for 45s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


YPBWRITING poomeny and 
accurately done, 10d. per 1, 
Specimens and references, — Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur 
biton, 8. W. 
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U NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


VACANT.-POST OF CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN. 

The University Court have resolved to pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a Chief Librarian 
for the University Library. As at p:esent 
constituted the Library Staff comprises a 
Curator, a Chief Librarian, and Assistants. 


| It may contioue on that footing for a year or. 
| two longer, but the intention is that thereafter 
| the duties of Curator shall be conjoined with 


those of the Chief Librarian, the office of 
Curator being discontinued. 


It is important that the Chief Librarian to 
be appointed should, apart from personal quali- 
fications, such as age, business habits, &c., have 
had some training in Library Administration, 
with a knowledge of the most approved methods 
of preparing and keeping the catalogue of a 
great library ; and itis essential that he should 
possess a good working knowledge of the 
ancient classics and of the principal European 
Languages, more especially French and 
German. 


The Salary is £400 per annum, rising to £500. 


Each Applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, on or before Monday, January 31st 


| 1910, twenty copies of his application, an 


twenty copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to present. One copy of the application 
should be signed. 


Further particulars on application, 
M. C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary, University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
December 24th, 1909. 





INGS COLLEGH, LONDON: 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOK SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. ‘ 





Theory, Practice, and History of Education— 
J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of 
Education (Head of the Department). 


Ethics—Reverend A. CALDECUTT, D.Litt, 
D.D., Professor of Mental and Mural 
Philosophy. 

Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 


The Course, which includes Practical Work 
in Secondary Schools, extends over one 
academical year, beginning in October or 
January. It is suitable for those who are 
preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of 
the University of London, 


The fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 Guineas per term (three terms in the year). 


Two Scholarships of £20 each for one year, 
tenable from October 1, 1910, are offered to 
suitalle candidates (men) who are graduates 
of a British University. 


Application should be made to Prof, 


ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 





O WRITERS OF POHTRY AND 
BHLLUS-LETTRHS.—TuHe ADELPHI 
Press, LTD., 11, Adam Street, W.C., are pre- 
ared to consider MSS. for Publication, and 
o undertake all forms of literary business. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


‘Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, 








1A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY GATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENOE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 





- 


E.C. | 





The JANUARY 


' | 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(E@TaBLISHED 1862) 




















BOOK MONTHLY 


bringing the book record of 1909 to a close, is NOW READY, 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
Chatty Paragraphs about Literary Matters, with many Portraits 
and other Pictures 


TMAS CHEER! 
wit Beautiful as the Ideal Present—by A. J. Philip 


The 
“ROOM BOOKS 
“Soe ie i Soldier reads in his Leisure Hours--By Horace 


“THE LYPOGRAPHER 
bw Growing Place in the World of Letters 


THE MEMOIRIST 


An Art on which a Duchess Instructs us 


A LONDON LETTER 








' POINTERS ! 


As Americans say, on the Short Story 


ADING 
Lien? yt pe Opinion Gathered from the Book World 


New Fact 
RAL READER 
; My Oe of the Best and Best-Selling Books 


“NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Reprints of December 


A DICALS 
wee mye Month's Reviews and Magazines 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON. * 





The Circulating Libraries and the Unspeakable Novel—By the Editor 


Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month 
A Classified Cataiegue «f the Noteworthy Books, New- Editions and 


ine 
OUR EXCHANGE AND MART of Books Wanted & For Sale 














Che County Gentleman § Cand § Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RAGING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND BOG 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 


Twelve Months ... £1 8 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 
Six Months... ., 014 0 
Three Months ... o 7 0| Twelve Months ... £1 170 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). = Months . 0 186 
Twelve Months .. £1 10 6| / fee Months .. © 93 


Six Months ., .. O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months ., 0 7 9 Special Numbers, 








Edrtorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.,. 
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Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


LONDON : (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 


‘[ he “Contemporary Science’ Series. 


Additions: 


THECRIMINAL. New & Enlarged Edition. 470 pp. Havelock Ellis. 
HYPNOTISM. New and Enlarged Edition. 
MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 520 pages, C. A. Keane, D.Sc. 


Crown 8vo0, Cloth, 
/CHILD, THE.—Chamberlain., 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. — 
Morgan, 

DEGENERACY: ITS CAUSES, 
SIGNS, etc.—Talbot. 


DIGESTION, THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF.—Gillespie, 


EVOLUTION IN ART.—Haddon, 
EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPI- 
TALISM, THE.— Hobson. 
EVOLUTION OF SEX, 
Geddes and Thomson. 
EUROPEAN FAUNA, THE HISTORY 
EARTHQUAKES, A STUDY OF 
RECENT.—C. Davison. 
GERM~-PLASM, THE.—Weismann. 
GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. 
— Karl von Zittel, 
HALLUCINATIONS AND 
SIONS.—Parish. 
MAKING OF CITIZENS, THE.— 
R, E. Hughes. 
MAN AND WOMAN.—Ellis. 
MEDITERRANEAN RACE, THE.— 
Sergi. 


MORALS: A TREATISE ON THE 
PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL 
BASES OF ETHICS.—Duprat. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGY, THE.—Scrip- 
ture. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS, 
THE.—Ribot. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, THE. 
—Starbuck. 


RACES OF MAN, THE.—Deniker. 


RELIGION, THE STUDY OF,— 
\ Jastrow. 


THE, — 


ILLU- 





6s. 








628 pages. 


and 8s. 6d. each. 


APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT-\ 
TRANSFERENCE.—Podmore. 
BACTERIA AND THEIR  PRO- 

DUCTS.—Woodhead. 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY.— 
Guyau. 
EVOLUTION 
Sutton. 


EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE, THE. 
— Letourneau. 

GROWTH OF THE BRAIN.— 
Donaldson. 

INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS, THE. 
—Houssay. 

MAN OF GENIUS, THE.—Lombroso., 

MANUAL TRAINING,—Woodward. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY.— 
Waldo. 


AND DISEASE,— 


ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, THE.— 
Taylor. 

ORIGINS OF INVENTION, THE. 
— Mason. 


PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRES 
SION.— Mantegazza. 


PRIMITIVE FOLK.—Reclus, 


PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT.—Letourneau. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS,— 
Sykes. 


SANITY AND INSANITY.—Mercier. 


SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES, THE. 
—Hartland. 

SLEEP: Its Physiology, Pathology, 
and Hygiene.—Manacéine, 


VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 
BRITAIN, THE.—Gomme. 


VOLCANOES: PAST AND PRESENT. 


Dr. Moll. 





—Hull. / 


6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
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Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 





LONDON: (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 
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SONNETS. By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fceap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, as, 6d.-net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving | 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation,” 
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The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them, All have music and 


the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitler sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music,” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite | 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, thé ¢ssential compactness and 
sufficiency. “As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” | 
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IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap, 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
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